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Aotes. 
LAWRENCE OF PHILADELPHIA, JAMAICA, &c. 


As it has been suggested elsewhere that this 
family had certainly a name, but questionably a 
local habitation, perhaps the following extracts 


from their wills and correspondence (still pre- 
served) may have some general interest in con- 
Rexion with an eventful period and families of 
note. I have not tested the accuracy of the allu- 
Sions and references to persons and places men- 
tioned, and, therefore, give them simply for what 
they are worth. 
ismissing the authority of Holgate (American 
Genealogy) for the assertion that three brothers 
Lawrence, from Great St. Albans, emigrated in 
seventeenth century, to New England, the 
bare facts, with one or two remarks, are as fol- 
s:— 
1. Thomas Lawrence and his wife, Catherine 
Wis, were in New England in 1688 ; and it is 
om record that Benj. Farley, English resident at 


Rotterdam (Holland), had granted a power of | 


Mtorney to them, which was renewed by his son, 

im 1722, to Thomas Lawrence (afterwards Mayor 

of Philadelphia), second son of Thomas and 
rine. 

.2. Thomas Lawrence, the father, had been pre- 

Wiously connected in business matters with Clarke, 





founder of Trinity Church, New York ; and with a 
Mr. Richard Ashfield. 

3. This Thomas, husband of Catherine Lewis, 
appears to have returned to England, and died 
here, as there is no record of his death or burial 
in America; and this inference has given rise 
to a suggestion, which I am unwilling to adopt at 
present. 

4. It is probable that Lewistown, where resided, 
while Secretary of Maryland, 1696-1709, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Baronet of Iver and of Chelsea,* 
was named after the family of Catherine Lewis, 
wife of the other Thomas Lawrence ;t and it 
appears that some years afterwards John, grandson 
of Thomas Lawrence and Catherine Lewis, his 
wife, solicited the Treasury for the appointment 
of collector there. This John Lawrence had been 
sent to England (12th May, 1739), where he was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London, and 
University College, Oxford. On returning to 
America he was appointed Associate Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Philadelphia District. The 
father of John was Thomas Lawrence (son of 
Thomas Lawrence and Catherine Lewis), Mayor 
of Philadelphia,t and brother of Lawrence, who had 
settled in Jamaica. Thomas was, like many others 
of his family, a Turkey merchant.§ He was also 
a Royalist. 

The extracts referred to are as follows :— 

A). Letter from Geo. Charles, Master of St. 
Paul’s School, London, to John Lawrence,|| Phil- 
adelphia, dated London, May 6, 1746:— 

* Your friend Mr. Littleton made me a visit lately. . . 
He has had one letter from you . . . . done nothing for 
himself yet since his friends came into power 
Your schoolfellow, Jack Campbell, has bore no incon- 
siderable figure in Scotland since the rebellion began, 
being sent immediately after the battle of Fontenoy with 
a lieutenant-colonel’s commission to Scotland to raise a 
regiment of Highlanders under Lord Loudon... . It 
was his lot to command at Inverary . . . . Towards the 
end of the year his father, General Campbell, set out 

. to raise the Argyleshire Militia Harry is 


* Some years since appeared in the Her. and Gen. a 
paper on the burial of Sir Thomas Lawrence at Chelsea, 
two years after the death of the recorded last Thomas, 
Baronet of Iver and Chelsea, who died in New England. 
It has been suggested that it was Thomas, husband of 
Catherine Lewis, who was buried as Sir Thomas Law- 
rence in 1714. Other speculations, founded on the deed 
of 1745-7 (London), are ingenious, but need not be given. 

+ This is quite a different family (although inter- 
married) with that of “ Fairfield,” Jamaica. 

t In the papers of Lemon Lawrence Lawrence, of 
Jamaica, his uncle, Thomas Lawrence, is described as 
Mayor of Philadelphia. Lemon Lawrence Lawrence’s 
children were all educated at Chelsea. 

$ A Mr. Lawrence emigrated to New England about 
1661 or 1669. He wae a Turkey merchant, like Henry 
Lawrence, in England in 1661. He came from White- 
hall, or Whitehouse, a very vague reference, but still 
something 

| According to Falkner (Hist. of Chelsea), John, 
son of Sir John Lawrence, sold an estate (at Chelsea) to 
Lord Cheyne, on 26th March, 1706. 
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now in the Guards, and in high esteem with General 
Ligonier, * &c. (Signed) G. Charles.” 


(B). From Thomas Lawrence, of Philadelphia, 
“X 4th, 1746,” to Mr. Geo. Charles:— 


“My son received a letter by Capt. Hargrave from 
Mr. Littleton relating to the Collection of Amboy. 
If not to be had, he will ask for Lewistown, in Sussex 
County . . . . The present Collector is Richd. Metcalf, 
about 76 years of age... .. The security to be given is, 
I think, 1,000/. stg., which I shall be ready to counter 
serve.” (7) 


C). Mr. Littleton+ to John Lawrence, Phil- 
adelphia, dated “ Hagley, 17th Aug., 1747” :— 


“ Yours of 3lst May came to my hands about 10 days 
since . .. . purport [of former letter] was to inform 
you of my having applied to ye Treasury in your behalf. 
. Your old friend, Dick Leveson.{ returned in May 
to stand member for ye City of Litchfield... .. He and 
Lord Anson’s brother carried their point... . . He is 
gone back to Holland... . . I am pleased with ye satis- 
faction you express in your present way of life. "Tis 
much more rational and conducive to your happiness to 
have some employment than to be idling in London, as 
most young men do, who are not in Parliament, and 
hunting after pleasures which soon cloy in ye enjoyment. 
[Here follow remarks on two Sees being vacant ; Church 
preferment, &c.; reference to Bergen-op-Zoom ; the Duke ; 
Canada, &c.|. . . I thank you heartily for condoling with 
me on ye great loss my family has sustained in ye death 
of Mrs. L.” [More about his family, and his having 
spent a month at Tonbridge Wells; and a reference to 
the marriage of an old college friend, Holden or Holder.] 


D). From Thomas Lawrence, Philadelphia, to 
Messrs. Storke & Champion, London, dated No- 
vember 22, 1747:— 

** You will have received advice from Messrs. Skippon 
& Lawrence .. . . (3271. 16s. 4d.) Bill of Exch. dr. on 
Rarbadoes, 25th May last, by Codrington Carington, on 
Thos. Light, merch', in London. [Various large sums 
mentioned.}| Governor absent..... Not a battery in 
the whole province... . rouse Mr. Penn § to do some- 
thing for himself..... My son John expects to be 
»ppointed Collector of Newcastle on the Delaware .. .. 
reference to Mr. George Charles]. [Desires 8. and C. 
to record a certain deed, if not already done. ] || 


E). Will of Thomas Lawrence of the city of 
Philadelphia (sometime Mayor), 1754:—To wife 
Rachael, besides a special legacy of 1,5001.,—estate 
veal and personal, plate, household furniture, 
houses, stores, wharfs. To son Thomas,—lot and 
house in East Jersey (?), city of New Brunswick (?) ; 
‘my estate called Island Farm .... also 116 acres.... 
lands on 8. side of Lawrence Brook, with houses, cattle, 
sheep, Kc. .... To son John,—Longbridge farm and 
300 acres; and ‘ Five hundred Acres’ tract; 127 acres 

... 109 acres on the Raratan river; lands in er 
called Swego, 130 acres ; land on Sapling ridge, &c., wit 


Zarl Beauchamp’s an- 


Afterwards Lord Ligonier, 
cestor. 

+ Afterwards Bishop of Carlisle. 

t Son of Earl Gower (Duke of Sutherland). 

§ See will of Mrs. Francklyn (née Lawrence), London, 
1831. 

| This might be found. 





To dau" Mary,—lands on the 
April 29, 1754. 
Tuomas LAWRENcE.* 


edifices, mills, ke. .... 
Susquehannah, near Paxton, &c. 
“ (Signed) 
“ Witnesses, Henry Elves, 
Ric* Irvan, 
Stephen Cormick.” 

[Red wax seal,—a bend indented between. . . (effaced) 
in ch. and a bird (martlet !) in base, &c.,—not necessarily 
his own seal.] 

The entries of the marriage of Thomas Lawrence 
and Catherine Lewis, in 1687, and of the births of 
their children, commence with the autograph of 
this Thomas Lawrence himself, followed by that of 
his son Thomas, Mayor of Philadelphia, and that 
again of his son John, the great-grandfather of the 
present inheritor of them. These family records 
were inadvertently described as in a family Bible, 
whereas, on referring to an abstract of them, it 
appears that they are written in a sort of family 
chronicle, commenced by the first Thomas Law- 
rence. There is nothing in this book to show 
where Thomas was born ; and the statement that 
he was born at Great St. Albans in 1666, is on the 
sole authority, so far as I am aware, of Holgate, 
who connects him with the Lawrences of Long 
Island, a connexion repudiated by the Phil- 
adelphian Lawrences, however, and only given for 
what it may be worth. Indeed, it seems not un- 
likely that Thomas Lawrence was more than twenty- 
one years of age when he married Catherine Lewis 
in 1687. J. H. L-A. 

(To be continued.) 





RISE IN THE VALUE OF PROPERTY DURING 
THE LAST TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 

It is not often that we are able to get a glimpse 
into the far past as to the value of property so 
clearly that we can compare it with its present 
value. Through the kindness of a friend I have 
before me a manuscript book giving receipts for 
rent from 1654 to 1783. At the beginning there is 
a curious discharge, which I believe to be unique 
of its kind. It says :— 

“I, William Gracie, discharg John Willson of all bills, 
bands, book debts, and demands whatsoever, from the 
beginning of the world to this day. As witnes my hand 
Sept. 29, 1687. William Gracie.” 

The receipts are for rents on farms in the parish 
of Kirkmichael (the same parish of which I have 
spoken in my papers on the “Ancestors of the 
Empress Eugénie,” 4% S. xi. 89, &c.), now in- 
cluded in the Queensberry property, and at present 





* On his tomb is a curious armorial device, probably 
picked up in the Levant, with which he traded; and the 
same is repeated on a silver cup bequeathed by Rachael, 
his widow, to her daughter Elizabeth. On the former, 
in a shield, surmounted by a helmet, a double-headed 
eagle displayed, impaling a lion rampant. On the cup, 
simply the eagle, surmounted by a wreath supporting ® 
dexter hand extended to seven stars, four and three. 
The device on the cup was probably mistaken by exe- 
cutors for family arms. 
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ssessed by Mr. Farish, namely, Auchenskew, 

jraiths, Kirkland. In 1694 there is a receipt to 
George Russell and James McCourtie, tenants of 
Auchenskew, paid on the 9th Oct. for rent of 2001. 
Scots, that is, 10/. sterling. The receipt is given 
by William Johnstoune, and this continues till 
1731, when the following receipt shows that a new 
lease was entered upon, and William Russell, son 
of the former George, went into partnership with 
others. The receipt runs thus:— 

“Received from William Russell, William Coupland, 
James Johnston, and Andrew Fergusson, tennants in 
Wraiths, Kirkland, and Auchenskew, five hundred and 
ninetie nine pounds, seventeen shillings, four pennies 
Scots, in full and compleat payment of the first year’s 
rent of entries due be them for their entries for a nineteen 
years’ tack, commencing from Whit., 1731, &c. In wit- 
ness whereof I have written and signed this present 
receipt at Ross this 7th day of May, 1731.” 

The rent, therefore, was in sterling money about 
281. 

The receipts continue from year to year to 
William Russell and his heirs, but the farms seem 
to have been divided. William Russell has receipts 
for 3911. lls. 4d. Scots, for rent of Wraiths and 
Kirkland, which is about 18/. sterling. This pay- 
ment in Scots money continues till 1739, when 
the rent is paid in money sterling, being then 
321. 12s. 7+4d., “which is in full of his rent and 
silver teind.” Elsewhere among the receipts I find 
that this “ silver teind” was his proportion of the 
stipend of the minister of Kirkmichael (1699) 
which is said to be 8l. 6s. Scots, that is, &s. 
sterling. This rent continues till 1760, when 
George Russell gets an addition to his farms, for 
he has a receipt for “ 55/. 3s. 6d. and one-third of 
a penny sterling,” which is “in full of his rent and 
school sellery for his possession of Wreaths, Kirk- 
land, and Fell of Kirkmichall, and part of Kirk- 
green.” In 1769 he gets an addition of the “ Gleb 
of Garrell,” and pays for it “1/1. 15s. sterling.” <A 
new lease is entered into 1770, and a receipt appears 
for 601. 2s. for the above lands, including the glebe. 
George Russell dies, and a new tenant appears, who 
receives the following receipt :— 

“ Drumlanrig, 4th July, 1783. Received from William 
Gillespie in Kirkland, of Kirkmichael, now and formerly, 
602. 2s. sterling in full of his rent due at Whitsunday, 
1782, which is hereby discharged; at same time also 
4l. 1s. 6d. in full of Teind and supply for said year. 

“ Joun McMurpo.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Gillespie was up- 
wards of one year in arrears in his rent, and this 
is what has struck me in these payments, that the 
tenants seem to have had difficulty to get together 
even the small rents which they were paying, and 
were always in arrears. 

To enable us to see what is the present value of 
these farms, I consulted Mr. Farish, the intelligent 
tenant of Kirkland, and he kindly undertook to 
fix what he was paying for the different portions. 
They are now in cumulo, and his whole rent, in- 








clusive of another small piece of ground, is 8001., 
but he had no difficulty in separating Auchenskew, 
for which, instead of 10/., he is now paying 1601., 
and for Kirkland and Wraiths 555/., instead of 
18/. This shows the extraordinary rise in the 
value of property during the last two hundred years. 

The investigation of this subject brought to my 
recollection that I had in my possession receipts 
from 1755 to 1800 for rent paid for Mitchellslacks, 
another large sheep-farm of the Duke of Buccleuch 
in Closeburn, occupying the high-lying part of the 
parish, including the greater part of Queensberry 
Hill (2,279 feet above the sea level). Mr. Harkness, 
the grandfather of the present tenant, paid in 1755 
the sum of 80/. 2s. 24d.; then, in 1763, the sum of 
901. 2s. 2d.; in 1766, the sum of 1101., which con- 
tinued to be the rent till 1800, when the receipts 
have been destroyed. This farm was let last year 
at a rent of 1,0501. 

Locherben, another sheep-farm in the same high- 
lying part of Closeburn, was let in 1777 at 102L., 
and was let last year at 1,111/. In the case of 
Mitchellslacks and Locherben very little has been 
done to render them different from what they were 
a hundred years ago. The expense of a little 
drainage and a better dwelling-house are all that 
could very well be laid out upon them. 

It ought, however, to be recollected that in those 
days it was usual to pay grassum on getting a new 
lease, and that was generally valued ata year’s 
rent. Even with this addition the difference of 
value is very great. C. T. Ramaes. 





A DORSETSHIRE HARVEST-HOME. 


It was my good fortune to be present in Sep- 
tember last at one of those old-fashioned gatherings 
in the west of Dorset—a harvest-home, and I thought 
that perhaps an account of such a quaint and time- 
honoured custom might not be unacceptable at 
this Christmas time to some among the readers of 
“N.& Q.,” especially as these congenial meetings are 
becoming scarcer year by year, and ere long bid fair 
to rank amongst the things that have been. Small 
sums of money are now in many places given to the 
men, women, and boys instead of the usual supper, 
a practice that I am sorry to say seems to be on the 
increase, and which I here offer up my voice to 
protest against. I say “sorry,” first, because it 
denotes a departure from old customs, and, secondly, 
because the purpose for which the alteration is 
intended is, it seems to me, but very imperfectly 
carried out. At the time of such a general holiday 
in the parish, the labourers of one farm do not 
seem willing to disperse quietly to their own homes 
and husband the few shillings they may have 
received as “largess” whilst their fellows are 
enjoying themselves on another farm, but rather 
to keep up a harvest-home of their own in the 
village ale-house, though, I need scarcely say, not 
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of so orderly a character as that of the bond fide 
supper, and which, to tell the truth, they themselves 
much prefer, for a “ Dorsetshire labourer,” though 
he may be poor, is none the less Conservative. 

On the day appointed for the celebration of the 
harvest, the labourers from the several farms at- 
tended afternoon service in the parish church, 
in their best clothes, the church being 
decorated in the usually seasonable manner. The 
entrance-gates of the principal farms were likewise 
decorated with an arch of evergreens, flowers, corn, 
&c., crowned with a sickle and scythe swathed in 
bands of wheat and barley, the whole surmounted 
by appropriate mottoes. In the evening tables were 
laid out in the kitchen of a size sufficient to accom- 
modate the men, women, boys, and girls employed 
on the farm, the “ master,” assisted by such mem- 
bers of his family as might be, sitting at their 
head, and carving a grand rump of Old English 
beef. As soon as the company had partaken of as 
much beef and plum-pudding as was considered 
desirable, an adjournment was made toa large tree 
that stood near the homestead, where the following 
quaint custom, peculiar, I was informed, to the 
west of Dorset.* took plac e. 

The men formed themselves into a circle, and 
each taking off his hat, and holding it out in 
front of him, stooped to the ground; then, 
led by one standing in the centre, chanted the 
words, “ We have ’em.” The first word, “ We,” is 
commenced in a very low tone—the men the while 
slowly and gradually raising themselves up—and 
so prolonged till they have almost reached their 
full height. They close the sentence by saying 
“have ’em” more quickly. This is done three 
times. Theythen shout “Huzza!” once. Againthey 
stoop down, and go through the same performance, 
finishing up this time with two huzzas. This is 
repeated once more, and finally wound up by 
huzzaing three times. As soon as the men have 
finished, the women come forward and go through 
the same ceremony. This, when well performed, 
has a not altogether unimpressive or unmusical 
effect. The words, I believe, bear reference to the 
conclusion of the harvest and the sheaves of corn 
being satisfactorily “ had” in. 

The discharge of sundry small cannon (the pecu- 
liar care of the boys) likewise gave considerable 
éclat to the whole proceeding. This over, the 
party returned to the house, and entered upon a 
course of singing and drinking, not unmixed with 
dancing in the back kitchen. The first song was, 
of course, in honour of the “ méaster,” and, unen- 
riched by the Dorset vernacular indulged in by the 
toast-master, was in the following words: 


dressed 


It would seem to be somewhat similar, however, to 
the custom of “‘crying the knack,” which obtains in 
Devon and Cornwall. (And see Brand’s Pop. Ant., 


Hone’s Every-Day Book, and Chambers’s Book of Days 
ereon.) 





“ Here's a health unto our master, 
The founder of the feast, 
And when that he is dead and gone, 
I hope his soul may rest. 
I wish all things may prosper, 
Whatever he takes in hand, 
For we are all his servants, 
And serve at his command. 
So drink ! boys! drink! 
And see that you do not spill, 
For if you do, 
You shall drink two, 
*Tis by your master’s will.” 
This song is repeated till everybody present has 
drunk the health. 
Then follow the “ healths” of the mistress and 
various members of the family, to the follow- 
” Here ’s Mrs. or Mr.) —’3 good 


ing words: 
health !”:— 
“* Let the glass go round, 
And the trumpet sound ; 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Down fall all the re-bels,— 
I long to see the day, 
Con-fusion unto them ! 
That set ‘em up again. 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Con-fusion,” &c. 

This, like the last, was repeated till all had 
drunk. 

Then followed the curious and laughable custom 
of “ drinking to your love over the left arm.” Each 
man, while the following verse was being sung, was 
obliged to drain his mug or horn-cup of ale, by 
passing it outside of and over his left arm, which 
would be thrown across the chest. Great merri- 
ment was afforded when some of the older hands, 
through age or other infirmities, failed to accom- 
plish this in a satisfactory manner. The words 
sung were the following:— 

“ As I was a-riding over a mountain so high, 

I saw a pretty girl tbat plea-sed my eye ; 

She pleas-ed my eye, but pla-gued my heart. 

From this cup of liquor we never will part. 

’Twill do us no good, ’twill do us no harm. 

Here’s a health to my love, over left arm, over left arm! 

Here’s a health,” &c. 

This was continued till all had satisfactorily 
passed the crucial test. I cannot find this custom 
alluded to in Brand, Hone, or Chambers, and I 
should be glad to know whether it is peculiar to 
Dorsetshire. 

Songs of a more general character and sundry 
speeches followed, and eventually the proceedings 
were brought to a close about midnight by the 
whole company joining in the National Anthem, 
“God save the Queen.” J. 8. Upan. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Bere Recis Cuvurcu.—In the church of this 
parish—Bere Regis—there is an old monumental 
brass, which has baffled many classic scholars to 
translate. I enclose you a copy, which some 0 
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the readers of your valuable periodical may throw 
some light on :— 
* Transilis, 
asta parumper, 
Non tibi erit in dispendium rem quanti pedibus 
conculcus scire. 
ic, 
ad quisquilias decessoris, seposite jacent exuvize 
Andrez Lonpi 
Dorcestriz, 
Antiquz inter Beerenses prosapiz nati et oriundi 
non 
minori quam par erat curd a suis educatus et tam feelici 
quam decuerat 
successu, celeberrimam oxoniensium acadamiam petiit 
ubi in aula cervina 
per unum et alterum biennium strenuam navavit operam. 
’ostea. 
Ad unum hospitiorum cancellariz se contulit 
Dein, 
etad peritie incrementum, et mercature indagationem 
mystic inter Gallos, Italos, Hispanos fere 
pquinquennium sedens 
Patriam inde revisit suam 


u bi 
Academici Philosophum 
Jurisperiti Preediatorem 
Vicini pacificum 
Oppressi propugnaculum 


Omnes Experti _religiosum invenere 
Sed multitudinis specta vertiginem maledice 
Dum inter orthodoxorum cohortes invictum se prebuit 
athletam ab aliquibus 
insimulatur Papista dum fundamentalia et ceremonialia 
religionis Christiana 
ad gloriam Dei et ecclesia decorem absq. hzresi et 
schismate consulto 
Amplexus fuit 
Extremo etatis progressu patrimonium invenit 
narcoticum. 
quo devictus 
Per triennium morbo laborans herculeo, 
tandem 
Voti fluminei damnas 
memor expiravit 
antequam 
Protoplasti vivendi relliquias per - peregerat 
anno a nato mur 
Sospitatore MDCXXXIIIX aa Junii 13 
Memoriz viri nunquam deflendi satis (nisi lachrymarum 
Scaturigines Sacrosancta reclussisset Scriptura) uxor 
pientissima Elizabetha. 
Consecravit 
Elegi accubare ad limen in Domo Dei mei 
Magis quam habitare, in tabernaculis impietatis. 
Ps. 84, 10.” 
MontTacveE GUuEsT. 


Porr’s Views or RELIGION In ENGLAND.—Pope, 
in one of his letters to Swift, says :— 
Bon... Church of Rome I judge (from many modern 
ptoms, as well as ancient prophecies) to be in a de- 
dining condition ; that of England will in a short time 
be scarce able to maintain her own family ; so churches 
sink as generally as banks in Europe, and for the same 
reason, that religion and trade, which at first were open 
and free, have been reduced unto the management of 
contractors and the roguery of directors.” 


I have tried to avoid his conclusion while ac- 
cepting his premises, but cannot ; and totally dis- 





senting from the former, I conclude that the whole 

is one of his whimsicalities which — to be 

consigned to our Anatomical Museum (“ N. & Q.”), 

either for dissection or for ¢ xhibition, as the case 

may be. R0YLE Entwis.e, F.R.H.S 
Farnworth, Bolton. 


ArcuprocEsE.—I often see this word in print. 
It seems to me to be quite incorrect ; there can be 
no such thing as an archdiocese, that is, one diocese 
set above and dominating over — sesides, 
the omer, is archbishop of a province; he is 
bishop of his diocese E. L. Buewxrxsorr. 


Tue Pueon, &c.—In a new and weakly heraldic 
infant,* “C. B.” says that another correspondent 
has “taken the trouble to tell what is generally 
known about arrows, barbed and barbless.” Now, 


as very little is said on this subject in works of 


heraldry, and as I myself, about two years since, 
had a conversation on it with the author of 
Heraldry, Historical and Popular, and pointed 


out to him the very particulars in question (of 


which he was then not cognizant), I think that I am 
justified in drawing attention to the above assertion ; 
especially as it is, I believe, a notorious fact that in 
no heraldic work of the present day—or, indeed, ofa 
past—is there any minute description of the arrow, 
broad arrow, or pheon. There was a curious cor- 
respondence on the same subject in the paper 
called the Broad Arrow a short time back, and I 
have no doubt that the author of Heraldry, &c., 
will avail himself of the information obtained there 
in a future edition of his popular work. Sp. 


Tue Portrait or THomas FuLLER attached to 
one of the impressions of his Abel Red, and also 
to his sermon entitled The Best Name on Earth 
(i657), has no signature.-—Query: who engraved 
it? The well-known portrait by Loggan differs in 
many respects from the noble picture in the pos- 
session of Lord Fitzhardinge, a copy of which (by 
his lordship’s permission) will appear in the forth- 
coming life of Fuller by Mr. Bailey —a book 
which promises to be most exhaustive and interest- 
ing. Jas. F, FuLuer. 

Dublin 


Rocer AscHamM AND Sir Joun Dennau.—lI 
do not remember to have seen it noticed that the 
well-known lines of Sir John Denham, in his 
( ‘oope rs Hill:— 

“ Oh could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, full,” 
and to which Sir John’s fame is now chiefly con- 
fined, are in reality only a plagiarism (or adapta- 
tion, if you will) from Roger Ascham. In a letter 
to Sir William Petre, sending him a book by 


° The King of Arms, Nov. 8, 1873. 
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Osorius, Ascham writes concerning the author's 
style :— 

“Est enim in verbis deligendis tam peritus . . . . suavis 
ubique sine fastidio, gravis semper sine molestia: sic 
fuens ul nunquam redundet, sic sonans ut nunquam 
perstrepat, sic plenus ut nunquam turgescat : sic omnibus 
perfectus numeris, ut nec addi ei aliquid, nec demi 
quicquid, med opinione, possit.”’ 

I quote from Ascham’s Epistole, Lond., 1590, 


p. 254. R. H. 


From Hawtnorne’s Eneiisnh Nore-Book : 
Etwes Famity.—I have read an extract from the 
above, sent me, concerning a branch of my own 
family, which is so entirely wrong, that 1 hope 
“N. & Q.” will suffer me to try and correct it in 
its hospitable pages, though it may not be a matter 
of general interest :— 

** This Gervase [ Elwes] died before his father, but left 
a son, Henry, who succeeded to the Baronetcy. Sir 
Henry died ‘without issue, and was succeeded by his 
sister's sop, John Meggott Twining, who assumed the 
name of Elwes. He was the famous miser, and must 
have had Hawthorne blood in him, through his grand- 
father Gervase, whose mother was a Hawthorne. It was 
to this Gervase that my ancestor, William Hawthorne, 
devised some land in Massachusetts, ‘if he would come 
over and enjoy it.’ My ancestor calls him my nephew.” 

Now, in the above, there are several errors. 
Gervase Elwes, who died in his father’s lifetime, 
certainly left a son, but his name was Hervey, not 
Henry, who was a great miser himself, and died in 
1763, leaving all his property to his nephew, John 
Meggott (not Twining), son of his sister Ann (wife 
of George Meggott of Southwark), who took the 
name and arms of Elwes in 1750, and became the 
celebrated miser :— 

** Must have had Hawthorne blood in him, through his 
grandfather Gervase, whose mother was a Hawthorne.” 

Now, this latter is quite wrong. The descent of 
the family is as follows : Sir Gervase Elwes, Kt., 
married Frances, daughter of Sir Robert Lee, of 
Billeske, Kt., who re-married Sir Richard Everard, 
of Much Waltham, Bart. This Sir Gervase died 
in 1653, leaving his eldest son, Gervase, his heir, 
who was christened at St. Mary Bothawes in 
1628, created Baronet in 1660, and was buried 
at Stoke-juxta-Clare, co. Suffolk, in 1705; he had, 
with other issue (by his wife Amy, daughter of Dr. 
Trigge of Highworth, co. Wilts), a son Gervase, 
who died during his father’s lifetime, but = left 
a son, the above Sir Hervey Elwes, Bart. (by his 
wife Isabella, daughter of Sir Thomas Hervey, of 
Ickworth, and sister to the first Earl of Bristol), 
who succeeded his grandfather. 

I do not see how the Hawthorne family comes 
in here at all; it may be Mr. Hawthorne’s ancestor 
alluded to some other branch of the family, as 
Gervase, in olden times, was a very favourite 
Christian name of the Elwes family. 

Duptey Cary Etwes, F.S.A. 

5, The Crescent, Bedford, 





Tue Carnot “JosEPH WAS AN OLD MAN,.”— 
The above is certainly not peculiar to, nor, I think, 
derived from, the Gipsies. The first verse has been 
known to me as long as I have known anything, 
and I think I got it from my nurse, a Somerset- 
shire woman, as follows :— 

“ Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he, 
When he wedded Mary 
The Queen of Galilee.” 

The late Mr. Edmund Sedding, a diligent col- 
lector of carols, gave me, some years since, the rest 
of the verses known to him, as follows :— 

“ Joseph and Mary walked 
Through an orchard good, 
Where were cherries and berries 
As red as any blood. 

Joseph and Mary walked 
Through an orchard green, 
Where were berries and cherries 

As thick as might be seen. 
O then bespoke Mary, 
So meek and so mild, 
‘ Pluck me one cherry, Joseph, 
For I am with child.’ 
O then bespoke Joseph, 
With words most unkind, 
‘ Let him pluck thee a cherry 
That brought thee with child.’ 
O then bespoke Jesus, 
Within his mother’s womb, 
* Bow down thee, thou tallest tree, 
For my mother to have some.’ 


Then bow’d down the tallest tree, 
Unto his mother’s hand ; 

Then she cried, ‘See, Joseph, 
I have cherries at command.’ 


O then bespoke Joseph, 
‘I have done Mary wrong ; 
But cheer up, my dearest, 
And be not cast down.’ 


Then Mary plucked a cherry, 
As red as the blood; 

Then Mary went home 
With her heavy load. 

> * * - 

Then Mary took the Babe, 
And set him on her knee, 

Saying, ‘ My dear son, tell me, 
What this word will be.’ 

‘Oh I shall be as dead, mother, 
As the stones in the wall; 

Oh, the stones in the streets, mother, 
Shall mourn for me all. 

‘ Upon Easter Day, mother, 
My uprising shall be ; 

O the sun and the moon, mother, 
Shall both rise with me.’” 

I, however, am inclined to think that we have 
here portions of two distinct carols. 
C. Kecan Pact. 
Bailie, near Wimborne. 


The above Christmas carol is a modern version of 
a scene from one of the “English Miracle Plays. 
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Hone quotes it in extenso, and gives as his authority 
the Cotton MS. Pageant xv. H. Fisnwicx. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Frances Grevitte.—Is there any known 
edition of the collected poems of Mrs. Fanny 
Greville? The Elegant Extracts of verse contains 
the “ Prayer for Indifference,” the “ Man of Sor- 
rows,” and “ The Fairy’s Answer to Mrs. Greville’s 
Prayer for Indifference,” by the Countess of C. 
(Carlisle ?). Mrs. Greville’s descendants possess 
some MS. pieces apparently not published, and 
there are some social verses in the album at Crewe 
Hall. Hovenron. 

Fryston Hall, Ferrybridge. 


TuRNING THE Faces or Busts or ANCESTRY 
to THE WALL.—For some years past, I have at 
times fancied that such a custom as this, on the 
departure of a guest, was derived from the ancient 
Romans, but have never been able to discover. I 
have never seen it done in England, and should 
have thought it meant an unfriendly hint to the 
departing guest, but for the fact that the same 
guest has been again invited. What is the in- 
tention ? 8S. 8. S. 


Miss SrrickLtann’s “Lives oF THE TupDoR 
PrincessEs.”—Miss Strickland says :— 

“Guildford Dudley was about twenty in the year 1553. 
A Spanish nobleman, one Don Diego, was his godfather. 
Therefore he probably had a second name. Guildford, 
the only one by which he is known, proves the first 
instance of a family name given in baptism—a practice, 
though common in the present day, peculiar to the in- 
habitants of the British Islands and their colonies.” 

Can any of your readers confirm or contradict 
this statement! If it be true, why did not the 
practice exist before? and why is it peculiar to 
the British Islands and their Colonies ? 

R. E. E. W. 

“GorDANO.”— What is the meaning of the words 
in Gordano, affixed to the names of several parishes 
in Somersetshire, as in Easton in Gordano, Weston 
in Gordano, and others ? Henry H. Grpps. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


THompson aNnD West Famivies.— William 
Skinner, of Hull, alderman, in his will, 13th Sep- 
tember, 1680, names his “brother and sister 
Thompson” (spelled Tompson) and his “ sister 
West.” One of the witnesses is an Elizabeth West. 
I shall be obliged to any one who can assist me in 
identifying these parties, and in ascertaining to 
what families they belonged. 

CHARLES JACKSON. 





“A Scorcn Prize.”—An American writer, who 
was an officer in the army of the United States 
during the revolution, uses the following expression, 
in an account of the battle of Long Island :— 

“We took Major Moncreiff their commanding officer 
prisoner, but he was a Scotch prize to Ensign Brodhead, 
who took him, and had him in possession for some hours, 
but was obliged to surrender himself.” 

We can understand the meaning of the phrase ; 
what was its origin ? UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


“ KATBRANE.”—I do not know whether this 
word, katbrane, is written correctly thus. I have 
written it phonetically, as it is pronounced by the 
country people (Gloucestershire). It is the name 
of a hollow, gully, or natural covert-way, leading 
up to an entrenched camp of ancient date, either 
British or Roman, and probably has been the 
scene of many a tussle or hand-to-hand conflict in 
olden time. An explanation of the word will 
greatly interest F. §S. 

Churchdown. 


Mary, DAUGHTER OF Wm. DE Roos. — What 
was the date of her death? She married, first, 
Wm. de Braose, who died 1290; secondly, Ralph 
de Cobham, who died 1325; thirdly, Thomas de 
Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, who died 1338. 

D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


“The History of Buchaven in Fifeshire, containing the 
witty and entertaining exploits of Wise Willie and Witty 
Eppy, the ale-wife, with a description of their college, 
coat of arms, &c. Adorned with woodcuts. Printed for 
the booksellers.” 

The above is the title of a little chap-book of 
twenty-four pages, apparently printed within the 
last twenty or thirty years. It has probably gone 
through many editions, as its stories and jokes, 
which are of the very broadest kind, would prob- 
ably have made it a favourite among the lowest 
class of country people. Is the author known, and 
how long has this history been before the world ? 
The book contains some curious Scottish words. 
It appears that the Buchaven folk were very ex- 
clusive on the subject of marriages with the people 
of the adjoining country. When an event of this 
kind was discussed, we are told that— 

“ Witty Eppie the ale-wife wad a sworn Bugo, laddie, 
I wad rather see my boat and my three sons daded against 
the Bass, or I saw ony ane o’ them married to a muck-a- 
byre’s daughter; a wheen useless tawpies, it [that] can 
do naething but rive at a tow-rock and cut corn, they can 
neither bate a hook, nor redd a line, hook sand-eels, nor 
gather pirriwinkles.” 

W. H. Patterson. 


Saran, Ducness or Marisorover.—I have 
a good portrait (believed to be) of her, in all 
respects like the prints I have seen. What was 
the colour of her hair? In my picture it is of « 
W. 





Doncaster. 


light chestnut or auburn. J. 
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Tue Surname “ Barves.”—I come from a town 
in the south of Spain, where there are several 
families of the surname of Barnes; and as the same 
name also prevails in this country, it would be 
curious as well as interesting to find whether the 
Spanish Barnes came from the English Barnes ; or 
the English from the Spanish. Could any of your 
learned correspondents throw light on the subject ? 

CuRIOso. 


“THe Irish Bricape.”—The first line of this 
spirited song is “The mess tents were full.” The 
period referred to, seemingly, is ubout the death of 
Queen Anne. By whom were the words written ? 
Who was Count Thomond, and did he raise the 
Irish Brigade? Were they employed by Prince 
Eugene in the Siege of Belgrade in 1717? 

“The mess tents were full, and the tables were set, 
And the gallant Count Thomond was president yet ; 
The veteran rose like an uplifted lance, 

And cried, Here ’s a health to the monarch of France ! 

They filled up their glasses, and did as he bade, 

For King Louis was loved by the Irish Brigade. 


Here’s a health to King James! 
they quaffed ; 

Here’s to George the Elector ! and fiercely they laughed. 

And here’s to the girls whom we loved long ago, 

Where the Shannon, the Liffy, and Blackwater flow. 

Here ’s a health to ould Ireland! you'd thought them 
afraid, 

So pale grew the cheeks of the Irish Brigade. 


and they bowed as 


But surely that light does not come from our lamp ! 
And that noise—are they all getting drunk in the camp? 
Hurrah, boys! the morning of battle is come, 

And the générale’s beating on many a drum. 

They rushed from the revel to join the parade, 

For the van was the right of the Irish Brigade. 

They fought as they feasted, fast, fiery, and true, 
And, though victors, they left on the plain not a few; 
And those who survived fought and drank as of yore, 
But the home of their heart's hope they never saw more. 
On many a field, from Dunkirk to Belgrade, 

Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade.” 


L. W. 


QvoTaTions FRoM Bacon wantep.—In Hume 
and Smollett’s Hist. of Eng., ed. 1782, vol. x. p. 98, 
the speech of a Member of Parliament adverse to 
the Union of England and Scotland is recorded, 
who said (quoting from Bacon 

“An unity, pieced up by direct admission of contrarieties 
in the fundamental points of it, is like the toes of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image which were made of iron and clay, 
they will never incorporate.” 

Can any one say in what work of Bacon this 
passage is to be found ? C. CHarrock. 

Castle Bromwich. 


Jonn Keme te Reapine tHe Tentu Craprer 
or Nenemian.—I see in the papers of the day 
advertisements that Mr. Kemble will read, on 
June 9th, 1787, the above chapter. Is it a joke, or 
what does it refer to? The reading is to take place 
at Burlington House. D—p. 





Woopcuts AND ENGRAVINGS OF THE Srx- 
TEENTH Century.—Can any reader of “N. & Q” 
give me the address of any print-dealer in England 
(I know many on the Continent) whose speciality 
is the works of the sixteenth century ? 

H. Fisuwicx, 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Tue “ VIOLET-cROWNED” Orry.—Mr. Disraeli, 
in his speech at Glasgow, refers to Athens, in the 
epithet “violet-crowned” city. The word iow7é. 
davos I find first used by Pindar, Frag. Dyth. x., 
and again by Aristophanes, Achar. 637, and Equites 
1323, 1329. No reason is anywhere assigned for 
the epithet. Will any of your readers kindly give 
me a reason, and where to find it ? CANTAB, 


Georce III. anp Jeremy Bentuam.—Is it true 
that George IIT. vetoed a Bill intended to enable 
Jeremy Bentham to build his Panopticon at Mill- 
bank, and that this was the last occasion of the 
royal veto being made use of ? E. F. D. C. 


VAGARIES OF SPELLING. 
ith S. xii, 224, 289, 369, 429.) 

I naturally expected that my remarks on this 
subject would call forth replies. The more the 
question is discussed the better it will be under- 
stood, and the greater the probability of some 
intelligible principle being laid down. 

Everything written by so high an authority on 
orthoepy as Mr. A. J. Exxis should be received 
with the greatest respect. If I rightly understand 
his letter, he objects to any change in our present 
received orthography unless it is made wholesale, 
and on a true phonetic principle. Whatever ad- 
vantages there might be in this new point of 
departure, and no doubt they are many, the idea 
that we should cast aside the whole mass of our 
literature in its present form, and ignore that 
essential portion of the history of our language and 
literature which is drawn from the ever-changing 
progress of its orthography, is one which is tolerably 
certain would never find favour with the English- 
speaking public. 

Mr. Etuis says he has read and re-read the 
closing paragraph of my letter (p. 371), and 
“cannot put any meaning into it, if spelling is not 
to be changed.” Precisely so; but then I never 
stated that spelling was not to be changed. On 
the contrary, I maintained that there is a constant 
and silent change going forward, which individuals 
can do little to either advance or resist. To go no 
further back than the seventeenth century, if we 
open a single page in Cotgrave’s or Sherwood’s 
Dictionaries (1650), we find ourselves in a region 


of forms far more diverse from those of modern 
times than are the ideas which they represent. 
Authour, awate, aunte, authenticke, atturney, averre, 
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avoide, auditorie, are a mere scintilla of diversities 
from modern spelling found in a single page. This 
change is still going forward. Within the last few 
years the z in such words as organize, utilize, has 
been replaced by s. The k at the termination of 
organick, pragmatick, physick, &c., has been elimi- 
nated from rather an earlier period. Changes of 
this kind cannot be traced to any single individual, 
and yet by a sort of natural selection they are 
altering, and will continue to alter, the structure of 
our language. 

The adoption of the tenuis ¢ in place of ed in the 
termination of the preterites and participles of the 
weak verbs is perfectly legitimate where euphony 
requires it; that is, in those instances where the 
original terminal syllable ed has become disused, 
but these are not numerous. 

In the majority of cases the use of the original ed 
gives the choice to the reader of sounding it or not, 
as the expression requires. The adoption of a 
double form in spelling seems quite superfluous. 

A word now with Mr. Turriotp. He quotes 
Julius C. Hare to the effect that “ Dulness is rela- 
tive; it may be in the reader, it may be in the 
writer.” He should have added, like the late 
Artemus Ward, for the benefit of dull readers like 
myself, “ N.B., this is sarkastick.” I asserted that 
I could not find in Piers Ploughman any instances 
of the contracted form of the preterite. He has 
doubtless produced a few, but the majority are not 
in point; kepen, kept; lepen, lepte; leven, lefte; 
leven, lafte; slepan, slepte, are, in reality, strong 
verbs, forming their preterites with the internal 
vowel change, the present tense having long e, 
which is shortened in the past. Thus A.S. slepan, 
to sleep, originally made in the preterite slépe, 
past part. slapen. Wépan, to weep, made weop, 
wipen, &c. The preterite in te, in such verbs as 
these, is an approximation in later times to the 
weak form, from ignorance or inadvertence. Even 
bernan, which is given in Bosworth’s A.S. gram- 
mar as a typical example of the regular or weak 
conjugation, originally made its preterite barn, 
past part. burnen. 

Mr. TurrioLp asks “ whether the Anglo-Saxon 
verbs are confined to the form ode, or have they 
not besides -de and also -te”? Doubtless; but 
then it happens they are all the same, the t being 
used in place of d when a tenuis and medial con- 
sonant come together. Rask says (Grammar, 367), 
“Tt is easy to perceive that the difference between 
the endings de and te is not essential, but depends 
solely on the hardness or softness of the preceding 
consonant, as in Icelandic.” Now, the original 
termination -ode, -ide, of the weak verbs avoided 
this conjunction ; but when the process of phonetic 
decay elided the separating vowel the adoption 
of te became inevitable. This is the answer to 
“pedantic innovation” called for by Mr. Turr10Lp, 


Perhaps I may be excused for respectfully sug- 
gesting that in discussions of this nature the “bow- 
wow” style of lofty assumption is as well avoided. 
“The good of the public,” “the bypaths of error,” 
“the highways of truth,” are rather adapted for 
the sphere of Mr. Buncombe than for scientific 
inquirers. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





“ COMPURGATORS.” 
(4% S. xii. 348, 434.) 

This term, occurring in the article on Glasgow 
in the Saturday Review, is one unknown, or at any 
time only locally known, in Scotland. It refers to 
members of the Kirk Session—the ecclesiastical 
court of the parish—specially appointed by that 
court to apprehend those unlawfully employed 
during the Sabbath, or unnecessarily absent from 
divine service. Such appointments were common 
during the seventeenth and greater part of the 
eighteenth century, but were usual only at such 
times as the ordinary discipline of the Church 
appeared ineffectual in procuring a proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and, it is unnecessary to 
say, are now long since discontinued. Here are 
specimens of appointment :— 

1672. Apr. 24. “The Session appoint two of their 
number each Sabbath to take notice y' non should goe to 
sea in boats upon ye Lord’s day, nor be found scandalous 
in ye streets.” 

1734. Nov. 13. “It was enacted that they who col- 
lected [the offerings] at the church door shall per vices 
go through the town each Sabbath and take notice of 
persons drinking in Taverns or otherwise idlely employed, 
and report to the next session.” (Arbroath Kirk-Session 
Records.) 

When delinquents were apprehended they were 
reported to the Kirk Session, and thereafter, ac- 
cording to the degree of their offence, warned in 
general from the pulpit, or individually rebuked 
before the congregation, or processed for Sabbath- 
breaking. A few examples of what these deputies 
found in their raids, and the punishments follow- 
ing, may be interesting :— 

1608. Jan. 10. “ Adam fullartoun, corsbies brother, 
robert hendrie in fullartoun, macvm wricht in St. 
madenes [delaitit] to haif herdit hoggertis of heiring on 
the saboth about michellmes last” were rebuked before 
the congregation. 

1630. June 20. “The qlk day W™ Baird in Caprin- 
toune, being challenged for the vntimeous drinking in his 
owne house vpon sonday the xxiij day of Maj w‘ Adam 
Wasoun in Kilmarnok, and tuilzeing one w‘ another, con- 
fessit they drank 3 pyntes of aile after he was purposed 
to haue gone to his bed, and that the Lavroks wer 
singing before they shed; and said that ye sayd Adam 
Wasoun would have bene at him w' a whinger, and mis- 
called him w* many jnjurious wordes. John Davie 
witnes, being sworne, deponit that ye said Adam Wasoun 
and Michael Linsay came in into ye sayd W™ Bairds 
house, and at ye drinking of a pynt of ail, qlk ye said 
Adam Wasoun drank in scolling [ = toasting] to ye rest ; 





which I hope is satisfactory. 





And q” the sayd W" Baird offered to drink his drink to 
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him, he refused, saying he would not pledge him except 
he wer ane honest man, and said he saw no honest man 
to drink wt; and said also he knew not for q' vse 
W™ Baird servit, except to pricke vpon the wall, and 
called him harlote, and minted to a whinzer; and that 
W™ Baird sayd to the said Adam Wasoun he was als 
honest a man as himself, and if he had bene in another 
pt he would not haue suffered so muche of him; and 
that Michael Linsay said to Adam Wasoun q" they wer 
like to tuilze, I am thy brother, thou sall get no skaith 
here, and q" yat pynt was done ane vyr pynt was filled, 
and that he caused them drink together.” 

They were fined and rebuked. 

1649. May 10. “Compeired Agnes McKerrell in 
barassie and, for goeing gysour lyke w' mens cloathes 
wpon her throuch the towne of barassie jn tyme of 
divyne service the last fast day this day 20 days, was 
jnjuned to stand at the kirk doore the nixt sabboth 
betuixt the second and the thrid bell, bair footit and 
bair legged, w' a paper on her brow designeing her 
fault, and in Linning sheits, and yrafter to come to the 
publict place of repentance, and pay 13s. 4d. of penultie.” 
(Kirk-Session Records of Dundonald, Ayrshire.) 

1670. Mar. 9. “ Katharin Alexander Compeared and 
confessed yt she had sold aile to ye Jom Ramsayes and 
Pat. Leslie, for which the Session did rebuke her and 
amerced her in 12 sh. Scots, appointing publick intima- 
tione to be made from pulpitt yt all who should be found 
guilty for ye future should be judged as Sabbath-breakers.” 

1735. Jan. 8. “This day all the Barbers in town 
were called before the Session and discharged from 
dressing wigs and shaveing on the Lords day under pain 
of prosecution.” (Kirk-Session Records of Arbroath.) 

Those who, with the parish minister as moderator 
or chairman, formed the Kirk Session, were men 
of the highest position and intelligence in the 
parish, solemnly ordained by the minister, and 
acting under laws which are equally severe against 
those members who should neglect the duties of 
their office, and those who should be tempted to 
misuse their power. W. F. (2). 


The Saturday Review has not exaggerated the 
former state of things in Glasgow. The Kirk- 
Session Records of that city, which commence in 
1581, afford ample proof that persecution was by 
no means confined to the Church of Pre-Reforma- 
tion times : 

On Aug. 18, 1640. “The Session enacted that the 
Ports [Gates] be shut on Sabbath at 12 o'clock, to observe 
that no Traveller go out or come in the Town, and 
watchers set where there are not Ports.” 

So much for ungodly wayfarers. 
were looked after in the following fashion : 

April 14, 1642. “The Session directs the Magistrates 
and Ministers to go through the streets on Sabbath 
nights to search for persons who absent themselves from 
Church; the Town Officers to go through with the 
searchers.’ 


Sir Walter Scott, who knew Glasgow well, 
alludes to this in Rob Roy, where Andrew Fair- 
service tells his master, Frank Osbaldistone, “ if 
we bide here, the searchers will be on us, and 
carry us to the guard-house for being idlers in kirk 
time.” 

Ten years later, Ist July, 1652, the Session 








The natives | 





appointed a “Committee of Four Elders” to go 
about searching for people who sold milk on the 
“Sabbath,” for which pious duty these elders were 
to receive 2d.a week each! If this was Scotch 
money they were certainly a cheap bargain. And 
so things went on with more or less rigour till to- 
wards the close of last century, when one unlucky 
Sunday the “compurgators” laid hands on a 
gentleman of some note in the city, while taking 
an airing on the “ green,” or public park, and took 
him to the guard-house. This gentleman, Mr. 
Peter Blackburn (grandfather, I believe, of Mr. 
Justice Blackburn), raised an action in the courts 
of law in Edinburgh, and having got damages, put 
an end happily to this system of “ Sabbath-keep- 
ing.” 

But such is the “sanctimoniousness” ingrafted 
by Calvinism on the Scotch character, that till 
quite recently people who took a quiet walk on 
Sunday about Glasgow, or its outskirts, were 
looked upon askance by those whom Burns called 
the “unco guid.” Whereas, if these pedestrians 
chose to sit within their own doors, they might eat 
or drink to excess, or do anything else that suited 
their taste, so long as they did not breathe the 
outward “Sabbath” air for pleasure. As an emi- 
nent lawyer, himself a thorough Scotchman, says, 
the Reformation produced “a grave and ascetic 
disposition, tinged with all the austerity of the 
reformed religion, not unmixed, however, with a 
tolerable portion of hypocrisy” (Riddell, Tracts, 
1835, p. 210). However, the influence of the 
larger country is daily telling, and will doubtless 
prevail in the long run. ANGLO-Scortvs. 





Nico.avs DE Ausmo (4'"§. xii. 388.)—H. H.8.C. 
has mistaken the year (1444) in which this work 
was written (“ expletum est”) for the year in which 
it was printed. The very words he has quoted 
imply clearly that something yet remained undone 
in that year (“ excepta tabula,” &c.). But the fact 
is that the book was not printed until 1474 ; and 
from your correspondent’s quotation of what he 
calls the last paragraph in the volume, it appears 
that his copy is imperfect, wanting no less than 
seventeen leaves, or thirty-four pages, the last of 
which is blank ; and the last printed page concludes 
as follows :— 





| 
| 
| Impressum est hoc opus Venetiis per Franciscum de 
Hailbrun et Nicoluum de Francfordia socios MccccLX XIII. 
| Laus Deo.” 

Frep. NorGATE. 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

| 


Nicolas Ausmo (alias Auximanus, Auximo, and 
de Osmo) was an Italian monk of the Franciscan 
Order in the first half of the fifteenth century, and 
was the friend of S. Bernardine. He was of noble 
parentage, born at Osimo, in the province of Ancona, 
whence he derived his name, and was educated at 
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Bologna, at the foot of the Apennines, where he 
greatly distinguished himself by his learning and 
piety. It was here that he was led by a remarkable 
dream (narrated by Waddingus, Annales Minorum, 
x. 119, Rom, 1734) to enter the Order of S. 
Francis. He ministered in various offices of his 
Order, first in the district of S. Angelus, near 
Milan, of which he was vicar, residing in the 
Minorite Convent, in that locality ; and afterwards 
in Palestine, having been appointed Prefect of 
Jerusalem. On his return to Europe he died, 
plenus dierum, in the Franciscan convent of Ara- 
celi, at Rome, near which he was buried. 

The great estimation in which he was held is 
evident from the fact that his principal work, 
Supplementum Summe Pisanelle, passed through 
twenty-six editions between the years 1471 and 
1499 ; see Panzer’s Annales Typographici, vols. i. 
to v. 

The error into which H. H. §. C. has fallen in 
attributing the date of his copy to 1444 (some 
years before the invention of printing by movable 
types) has arisen from his mistaking the date in 
which the author completed his work for the 
printer's colophon : “ Expletum est apud nostrum 
locum prope Mediolanum 8. Angeli, 1444.” This 
place, as we have seen, was Ausmo’s convent, near 
Milan. 

The other works of this author were Summa 
Casuwm Conscience, Interrogatorium Confessorum, 
and Commentarit in Regulam Fratrum. 

Consult Waddingus and Panzer, as above ; also 
Zedler’s Universal Lexicon, vol. x. col. 605, Leipzig, 
1740, and Wharton’s Appendix to Cave’s Hist. 
Lit., p. 131, Basle, 1744. E. V. 


St. Ricuarp (4 §. xii. 448.)—The friend who 
presented F. N. L. with a cross “said to be made 
of a piece of St. Richard’s bone,” was under a 
delusion. The bones of Richard de la Wych dis- 
appeared 335 years ago, along with the silver-gilt 
chest in which they were deposited, and there is 
no reason to doubt that the order of Henry VIIL., 
of December 4, 1538, was carried out, which was 
to this effect :-— 

“Take away the shrine and bones of that Bishop 
called Saint Richard, with all ornaments to the said 
shrine belonging, and all other the reliques and reliquaries 
of the bones and reliques, the silver, the gold, and the 
Jewels belonging to the said shrine. Also ye shall see 
the place where the same shrine was kept destroyed even 
to the ground.” 

A monument existed at the time of the fall of 
the spire of Chichester Cathedral which was 
described as that of St. Richard, but it was of 
comparatively modern erection, and in a situation 
the opposite to that where his body was originally 
deposited, and no record exists that it was even 
the spot to which his remains were removed in 
1276. W. Dike. 

Chichester, 


F. N. L. is manifestly the victim of a pious 
fraud. “The saint’s remains” were not exposed 
at the time the tower fell ; neither, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, was the tomb materially 
if at all injured. This much I can vouch for from 
personal observation but a very few days after the 
catastrophe fell out : and the last time I saw the 
tomb it seemed to me to have the very same appear- 
ance which it had before the accident happened. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Casar’s BripcE oveR THE Rare (4* §. xii. 
247.)—The difficulties which stood in the way of 
the construction of the bridge must unquestionably 
have been very great ; but have not translators 
and commentators increased them? Cesar’s words, 
“Diebus decem qbus materia ccepta erat comportari, 
omni opere effecto,” are translated by Edmonds, 
“within ten days that the timber began to be cut 
down and carried the work was ended”; and 
Blagden says, “from the time that materials 
began to be brought for the work till the entire 
bridge was finished was no more than ten days.” 
Ceesar’s word clearly means brought together; but 
surely the sense is put together, and can in no 
way be brought to include the preparation of the 
materials. It is probable, that, when the order was 
given to make the bridge, all the materials were 
prepared and near at hand. The Roman general 
was too proud to employ the boats and rafts which 
the friendly Ubii placed at his disposal for the 
transport of his army; but there was no reason 
why he should not employ them, and their use 
would be very great in the construction of the 
military bridge. It is further clear that some 
time, possibly some weeks, elapsed after the 
battle, whilst the Roman embassy crossed the Rhine 
and penetrated into the country of the Sicambri, 
and brought back their reply to Cesar ; and there 
can be no doubt that during this time the prepara- 
tions for the bridge were being rapidly pushed 
forward in anticipation of the reply which Cesar 
expected and hoped to receive. 

Vhatever words are used in translating com- 
portart, they cannot be made to include the felling 
of trees or twisting of ropes, &c. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


“Hic et Atvusris” (4% §, xii. 388.)—This 
motto should be Hic et Ulubris, being evidently 
an allusion to that passage of Horace which brands 
Ulubre as the dullest and worst of all possible 
places of residence (Ep., I. xi. 29-30):— 

“ Petimus bene vivere. Quod petis hic est, 

Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit aquus.” 

C. G. Prowett. 

Carlton Club. 


We may excuse Debrett for printing “ alubris ” 
for “ Ulubris,” and even for his so-called transla- 





tion, for he was nothing more than a compiler of 
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genealogies ; but may we be equally indulgent 
towards the Pigotts, baronets of Knapton, for 
allowing their name and their arms to be so long 
associated with a motto which, while it is only 
partly Latin, is wholly nonsense ! J. R. 


The meaning is that the family alluded to made 
contentment their rule in life wherever their lot 
was cast, whether in the present place of abode, or 
even in the locality rendered famous by the Latin 
poet as the suggested spot in which the man of 
“ equal mind” might be happy. 

Not a bad motto, and, with all submission to 
your correspondent, not badly translated by De- 
brett. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove, Berks. 


Boswell, in his Tour to the Hebrides, says, that 
on the front of his father’s house at Auchinleck 
was this inscription :— 

** Quod petis hic est, 

Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit zquus.” 
Which Francis, in his translation of Horace, 
gives :— 

** Anxious thro’ seas and lands to search for rest 

Is but laborious idleness at best ; 
In desert Ulubra the bliss you ‘ll find 
If you preserve a firm and equal mind.” 


W. P. W. 


Debrett’s translation is inadmissible in strictness; 
but, as Ulubre is but an instance of an obscure 
place with no special attractions, perhaps here or 
anywhere, or even here and elsewhere, might be 
allowed as a sort of paraphrase. J. A. H. 

[Juvenal (x. 101) makes reference to Ulubra :— 

“ Et de mensura jus dicere? Vasa minora 
Frangere pannosus vacuis edilis Ulubris?”’] 

“RapaRaToo,” &. (4 §. xii. 242.) — This 
refrain is evidently nothing but an imitation of the 
rolling beat of a drum, like the French “ V’la 
rataplan taplan,” &c., or Juvenal’s “ taratantara,” 
for a trumpet-call. i Ae 


Heraupic (4 §, xii. 407.)—The arms inquired 
for by Mr. Russet are most probably those of 
Crouche or Crowche, partly incorrectly shown by 
the sculptor, as is very common. The tinctures 
would be argent and sable, the billets should be 
palets. A. W. M. 

Leeds. 


“Horm” (4% §. xii. 402.)\—M., in the last 
paragraph on “ Field Lore,” writes :— 

“In the same way holm is sometimes mistaken for 
ham, and sometimes represented by some, as in Brank- 
some. Many —- ronounce Langholm in Cumber- 
land and Langham in London alike.” 


Permit me to say that Langholm is not in 
Cumberland, but in the county of Dumfries. The 
word is never pronounced in the manner indicated 
by M., but invariably in the same way—or as 





nearly so as it is possible—as “Langham” in 
London, being thus spoken not only by the 
inhabitants of the locality, but wherever I have 
heard the name mentioned. A Native. 


Burrwoman (4% §. xii. 427.)—In some parts of 
Cornwall I have heard cushions, or hassocks, called 
tutts (not butts); but I don’t think the woman 
who cleans the church is ever called a tuttwoman. 

H. Frsuwicx. 


DonsiLua, A CoristTiAN Name (4 §, xii. 426.) 
—Is not this the Italian and Spanish donzella = 
young lady ? C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Ellerslie, Bexhill, Hastings. 


Arms or Hungary (4% §S. xii. 426.)—What is 
the authority for the symbolic interpretation of 
the Hungarian shield! I never heard of it in that 
country. The arms are, party per pale—lIst. 
Barry of eight gules and or ; 2nd. Gules on a triple 
mount vert, a double cross or. I do not see why 
the triple mount is especially emblematic of Hun- 
gary, seeing it is frequently found in Continental 
arms, W. M. M. 


Potycamy (4 §. xii. 427.)—The clergyman 
referred to by Lord Selborne was Martin Madan, 
born 1726, died 1790 ; and his book, “ Thelyph- 
thora; or, a Treatise on Female Ruin, considered 
on the Basis of Divine Law, under the following 
heads: Marriage, Whoredom, Fornication, Adul- 
tery, Polygamy, Divorce. London, J. Dodsley, 
1780.” 8vo., 2 vols. This book, which is one of 
the strongest on the subject, is perfectly well 
known, and not very scarce. It is mentioned in 
most bibliographical dictionaries. Consult, among 
others, Bibliographer’s Manual (Lowndes), vol. 3, 
p. 1447; Bibliographie des Ouvrages relatifs 4 
vAmour, &e., edit. 1871-3, vol. 6, p. 327; Bto- 
graphical Dictionary (Chalmers), vol. 21, p. 85. 


H. L. A. 


The work referred to by Lord Selborne is 
“ Thelyphthora; or, a Treatise on Female Ruin,” 
by the Rev. Martin Madan, in three volumes 
octavo, 1780-1. He was chaplain to the Lock 
Hospital. His brother, Spencer Madan, was suc- 
cessively Bishop of Bristol and Peterborough, and 
died in 1813. In his work the author justified 
Polygamy, and his views excited a warm con- 
troversy. His life is in Chalmers’s Biographical 
Dictionary, and in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannwa 
under the heads “Polygamy ” and “ Thelyphthora. 
Many of the replies to his work, and others relat- 
ing to the subject, are enumerated. A Martin 
Madan, Christ Church, graduated B.A. in 1746 at 
Oxford, and is apparently the same person. 
Chalmers does not mention the place of his 
education. W. E. Buck3ey. 
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GayYNESFORD Famity (4 S. xii. 46.)\—Having 
observed the note, from the late lamented Mr. John 
Gough Nicholls, on the subject of the Gaynesford 
pedigree (of Crowhurst), 1 wrote him upon the 
subject, but his fatal disease prevented it being set 
right in his Herald and Genealogist. 

I have since examined the Surrey Archeological 
Collections, and at vol. iii. p. 62, a notice of the 
extinct branch of one part of the family is given, 
with the assertion that “There does not appear to 
be at present time any descendant in the male line 
of the family of Gaynesford.” This is a very im- 
portant error and fallacy, as I saw nearly thirty 
years ago the very perfect and beautiful pedigree 
of that family, proved down to the then repre- 
sentative ; and I beg to assert that the Gaynesford 
family does still exist in the male line, and is likely 
so to continue, and so also does their valuable and 
ancient pedigree. < 


CERVANTES AND SHAKSPEARE (4% §, xii. 426.) 
—J. R.’s query may be answered thus :—The 
Julian Calendar was superseded by the Gregorian 
in Spain in 1582, in Great Britain in 1752. 
Cervantes died on April 23, 1616, New Style. At 
this time England had not made the retrenchment 
necessitated by the change of style; so that, 
according to the English mode of reckoning, 
Cervantes died on April 13, 1616. If then 
Shakspeare died on the following 23rd, he survived 
Cervantes ten days. The difference of style in 
1700 (when the Protestant States of Germany 
adopted the Gregorian Calendar) was eleven days ; 
at the present time it is twelve. Hence arose, 
probably, the error of M. Viardot. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 

[Jasez writes further :—‘‘If J. R. will send me his 
address, I will gladly give him a ‘short copy’ of a paper 
I contributed to the Transactions of the R. 8. L., fully 
answering that question, and in fact all others that could 
- raised relating to Shakspeare’s birthday and death- 

y. 

To compare two dates you must, of course, have 
them in the same style, therefore the first thing to 
do is to find out in which they are already exprest ; 
and this is best done by considering which was 
employed at the place and date given, and then 
referring, if possible, to contemporary records. 
Now, unhappily, I cannot do this in the case of 

tvantes ; but I think I may venture to assume 
that 23rd April, 1616 (the date commonly given for 
his death), is in the New Style, which Sir H. 
Nicolas (Chron. of Hist., p. 34) tells us was then 
employed in Spain. But in the case of Shak- 
— I refer to Malone’s copy of his epitaph 
(Life prefixed to Works, p. xxvi.), and find there 
the same date commonly given for his death, 
23rd April, 1616. This, therefore, is in the Old 
Style, which, as is well known, was then employed 
in England. The next step then is to reduce this 


days, in 1616 the difference between the two 
(Sir H. Nicolas, note to p. 38). Thus we obtain 
3rd May, 1616, for the New-Style date of Shak- 
speare’s death ; and the result is that he survived 
Cervantes ten days; thus proving Mr. Ford right 
against Dr. Bowles and others. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Lawyers IN Paruiament (4 §, xii. 428.)— 
In Howell’s State Trials, vol. xv. p. 15, there is 
the following order of the House of Commons 
recorded :— 

“ Ordered that Mr. Dolben do go to the Lords, and at 
their bar, in the name of all the Commons of Great 
Britain, impeach the said Dr. Henry Sacheverell of High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours, and acquaint the Lords that 
the House will, in due time, exhibit articles against the 
said Henry Sacheverell.” 

Sir S. Harcourt was assigned by the Lords as 
one of his counsel (ibid. p. 35), and he spoke in 
Sacheverell’s defence (ibid. p. 195); but when he was 
elected to be a member of the House of Commons, 
he became ipso facto a party to the impeachment, and 
could no longer consistently act for the defence. 
A member of the House is not disqualified from 
following his profession, whatever it may be. For 
persons disqualified to sit and vote as members, 
see Hatsell’s Precedents, vol. ii. B. E. N 


Dolben was ordered by the Commons to impeach 
Sacheverell at the bar of the Lords, in the name of 
all the Commons of England, so that Cardigan, 
by returning Harcourt as its representative, made 
him one of the prosecutors, and thence his dis- 
qualification to proceed further as counsel for the 
impeached: and his forensic foreclosure had, 
in that sphere, a wider range, for, from similar 
incompatibility of position, barrister-members of 
Parliament are precluded from holding briefs 
before Commons’ Committees. Joun PIKE. 


CiericaL Bearps AND Movustacues (4" §. 
xii. 429.)—I can give a partial reply to the inquiry 
of S. T. P., by telling him the dates between 
which priests were not “all shaven and shorn.” 
When I was at Naples last year I looked carefully 
through the collection of Papal medals preserved 
in the splendid Museo Nazionale, in the hope that 
the Popes themselves might be made to afford 
satisfactory evidence as to the custom of their 
times. I found that all the Popes from Cle- 
ment VII. (Giulio Medici, elected 1523) to Alex- 
ander VIII. (Pietro Ottobuoni, deceased 1691) 
inclusive, wore beards and moustaches. If I 
remember rightly, the collection which I examined 
was not in the Medagliere, but in the Sant 
Angelo cabinet. Joun Woopwarp. 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose. 


Epwarp Gee (4" §. xii. 439.)— 
“ Edward Gee Lancastr. de Manchester ubi natus et 





to the New Style, which is done by adding ten 





literis institutus, filius Georgii Gee, annos natus 17 adm. 
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subsizator pro magistro Alport ; tutore et fidejussore ejus 
magistro Leech, Maii 9, 1676. Reg. Coll. Jo. Cant. 
Baker.” (Wood's Fasti, col. 222, Bliss, iv.) 

I have looked in vain into the History of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, by Thomas Baker, 
B.D., edited by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, 1869. 

BisLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Cato, A Famity Name (4 §. xii. 429.)—Mr. 
Robert Ferguson, in his Teutonic Name-System, 
Lond., 1864, pp. 167-8, thus accounts for the 
name :— 

“ A fifth root signifying war is Goth. hath, Old High 
Germ. had, Ang.-Sax. heatho, Old Frankish chad. There 
is also a form cat, as found in the Catumer and Catualda 
of Tacitus, which Grimm holds to be the most ancient 
form of this root. And in the Celtic cad or cath, war, 
we trace a corresponding form of the Aryan tongue—the 
Old Celtic name Cathmor being, as Gluck observes, the 
precise equivalent of the Old German Catumer, and the 
more recent Hadamar, and the Old Celtic Caturix of the 
Old German Hadurich. Grimm connects the name of 
the god Hoedr, in Northern mythology, with the above 
root, signifying war, as a Scandinavian form. Simple 
Forms :—Old Germ. Hatto, Haddo, Hatho, Chado, Hed, 
Heddi, Hetti. Names of Anglo-Saxons, Had or Hath, 
Dux, in a charter of Athelstan; Hedda, Heedda, or 
Chad, Bishop of Wessex, a.p. 676. Hada, ZLib. Vit.— 
English, Hatt, Hadow, Haedy, Heath, Head, Heddy, 
Hodd (?), Hett, Chad, Catt, Cattey, Catto, Cato [Chatto}. 
Mod. German, Hatt, Hedde, Katt. French, Hatté, Hedou, 
Cat, Catau, Catty, Catu.” 

To this list he appends diminutives, patronymics, 
and compounds. W. E. Buck.ey. 


As a modern surname, Cato is derived from Cat, 
for Catherine. Cato is an old German surname, 
and Kat and Kate are Dutch family names. 

R. 8S. CaHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


“Nor” ror “Tuan” (4% §. xii. 388.)—This use 
was frequent among the labourers in Berkshire— 
the neighbourhood of Wantage—in my boyhood, 
more than fifty years ago, and I have constantly 
heard it. For instance, an ancient dame would 
say to another “ You be a hould Hilden.” Answer 
—“T beant no more nor you.” Again, if a question 
was asked of a person who did not, or pretended 
not to know a thing, the answer would be “I 
doant knaw no more nor the dead.” No doubt 
the use exists still. 

Is it quite certain that there is not a mistake, 
or a misprint, in “Tytler” quoted by Lorp 
Lytretton? Did not David Lindsay write “Such 
as neither regard,” &c.? I suspect so. The con- 
text will help the solution of the question. 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 


The use of the word “nor” for “than” still 
prevails in some parts. I have frequently heard 


it in Derbyshire and Yorkshire, in such phrases as 
“T know better nor that,” &c. 


The word is, 





probably, used in the same way in Ireland, for I 
remember an Irish friend singing a humorous song 
about a coroner’s inquest, on one Murphy Delany, 
in which these lines occurred :— 
** Says he to the foreman, ‘Your worship, an plaise ye, 
I don’t think I’m dead, so what is it you'd do?’ 
* Not dead !’ cried the foreman, ‘ you spalpeen, be aisy, 
Do you think don’t the doctor know a . 
( - £088, 


This expression occurs in Sybil, Book III. c. 1. 
At a meeting of miners in a public house, a dis- 
cussion arises on questions affecting the working 
classes, and one of the body in expressing his 
opinion on the truck-system, and also on butties, 
or middlemen, remarks, “ It’s the Butties ; they ’re 
wusser nor tommy” (i. e. truck). 

R. PassincHam. 


This idiom is as common in Scotland as day- 
light. “Ihave mair nor you”; “I would rather 
nor onything.” My sister, who is not the worst 
educated woman in the kingdom, never uses in 
conversation any other idiom. Yesterday, when 
visiting the poor in my neighbourhood, one woman 
said to me, “I would rather dae onything nor 
complain.” It occurs in other classical works 
besides Lindsay’s and Dunbar’s. James Hoae. 

Stirling. 

“Ts ir FoR THEE,” &c. (4 §, xii. 447.)—The 
first line of this couplet is slightly misquoted ; it is 
from Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep. iii. 33 :— 

** Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures swell the note.” 
Frepk. RULE. 


“Capt. Jonn Hopeson’s NARRATIVE OF THE 
Crvi Wars, AnD His Own Arruictions. 1642 
to August, 1665” (4t" S. xii. 449.)—Can this be 
the MS. to which T. T. E. alludes? I have made 
the extract from the notice of the Duke of North- 
umberland’s collection at Alnwick Castle, in the 
Third Report of the Royal Commission. 

Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


Tuomas Best (4% §. xii. 449.)—The Rev. 
Thomas Best, then in connexion with the body of 
religionists patronized by the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, commenced his labours at Cradley about 
the year 1783, officiating also in several neigh- 
bouring villages. When, in 1789, a chapel was 
erected at Cradley by a miscellaneous company of 
Protestant Dissenters of various denominations, 
Mr. Best became its resident minister. In 1798, 
this chapel was surrendered to the Church of 
England, and duly consecrated by Bishop Hurd, 
whereupon Mr. Best conformed and was appointed 
its first incumbent. He died in 1821 (see Scott's 
History of Stourbridge and its Vicinity, 1832, 
p. 241). Mr. Best appears to have been a member 
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of a yeoman family, which possessed, in the seven- 
teenth century, considerable landed property at 
Winson Green, Kingsnorton, Halesowen, North- 
field, Harborne, and other places in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham. One of them, John Best, 
was in Holy Orders (probably a Dissenter) in 1702 ; 
and another, Thomas Best, was a mercer at Stour- 
bridge at the same period. I have seen several deeds 
of the family sealed with the following coat of arms : 
On a chevron engrailed between three cinquefoils, 
as many martlets, a coat which Papworth attributes 
to “ Hamound of co. Salop.” H. 8. G. 


EriscopaL Tittxs (4" §, xii. 64, 90, 121, 162, 
450.)—As my name is quoted again in connexion 
with this subject (p. 450), I ask space for a very 
few words in reply. H. P. D. does not seem to 
see that he is committing the logical fallacy of 
defending that which nobody has denied. Neither 
I, nor anyone taking my view of the question, has 
affirmed that any bishops of any kind, and in any 
Church, may not be called by whatever name or 
title persons may choose to call them, or they 
themselves may desire to be called by. But this 
constitutes no manner of right, or the shadow of a 
shade of a legal claim. For instance, while the 
Bishop of London, in any address or legal docu- 
ment, could demand to be called the Lord Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Glasgow could demand 
no such thing. People might, and may, so choose 
to call him, but it is by courtesy only that they do 
it. Whatever a man has de jure the law will help 
him to maintain and vindicate. If he find the law 
to fail him, he may rest satisfied that his claim is 
rotten and illusory. 

The passage from Bingham, which I know well, 
I respectfully submit is not to the point. Apart 
from the vagueness of its wording—* it was usual,” 
“commonly,” &c.—-the titles there mentioned as 
given to bishops of the Early Church are simply 
equivalents of “ Most Reverend, Right Reverend 
Fathers in God,” the titles given to archbishops 
and bishops of later ages. But neither were they 
then, or are they now, any more than titles of 
respect, or reverence, and may be accorded or 
withheld, as men think fit. Upon the whole, 
according to H. P. D.’s concluding paragraph, the 
question seems to turn upon private opinion only. 
As a person believes so is it competent to him to 
act. Well and good. But let him not argue from 
particulars to universals. He may think James II. 
a more rightful king after his abdication than 
William IIL, after he had been called to the 
throne by the voice of the English people. The 
Nonjurors thought so, and suffered for their belief 
“the loss of all things.” Others thought differently, 
and, fortunately for them, more in accordance with 
the laws of the Constitution. I think my counter- 
question, H. P. D. must permit me to say, per- 
fectly relevant, and to hit the nail point-blank ; 





and I will conclude with asking, which I hope may 
elicit a reply, whether, if I had occasion to write 
to either of the Suffragan Bishops of England, I 
ought or ought not to address them respectively as 
the Lord Bishop of Nottingham, and the Lord 
Bishop of Dover? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


I write in answer to the friendly reply of M. DE 
BERNEVAL (p. 450), with the disadvantage of never 
having been in the United States. A bishop, in 
my opinion, is a person who has received true con- 
secration according to Canon Law. The name 
applied to any other person is, I think, merely the 
statement of a fiction. But when consecration has 
been received in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
no ecclesiastical disability has been since incurred, 
all consequences of that consecration follow and 
remain, and, among them, the right to those 
designations by which the Christian Church marks 
the sacred dignity of the episcopal order. So, in 
the United States, M. pe Bernevat will find, for 
example, that the Archbishop of Baltimore, the 
Primate, and the Archbishop of New York, are 
addressed officially in the same forms as the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne, Naples, and Westminster. 
The Holy See knows no difference of style between 
them; and the clergy and laity subject to their 
jurisdiction would not submit to any variation of 
words which would imply a diminution of exterior 
honour to the American hierarchy. DF. 

Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


The whole subject is fully discussed in the 
Reports of the Committee of the House of Lords on 
the dignity of a peer, published in 1820. 5 vols. 
folio. EpwarpD HAILsTone. 


PENANCE IN THE CuuRCH oF EnGLaAND (4 8. 
xii. 169, 213, 298, 416.)—The registers of the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Guernsey furnish us with 
the form of penance as practised immediately after 
the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity on the 
Restoration of Charles II. Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. had allowed the establishment of the 
Presbyterian forms and discipline in the Channel 
Islands ; and Episcopacy was only introduced with 
the return of monarchy. It is scarcely to be 
doubted that the form of penance given below is 
in strict accordance with what was practised in 
England in similar cases. Sentences of condem- 
nation to penance are of frequent occurrence, but 
this is the first on the register, and the only in- 
stance in which the form is given at length. It 
was probably done in order to serve for a model on 
future occasions :— 

“Le 4° jour de Decembre, 1665, au Temple de S* 
Pierre-port, par devant Venerable homme Jean de 
Sausmarés, Doyen de l'Isle de Guernesey et dependances, 
suffragan du Reverend Pere en Dieu, George Seigneur 
Evesque de Winchester, a comparu Susanne Corbel, 
laquelle ayant esté presentée a cause du peché de 
Pailliardise, a confessé le dit crime, et a presenté requeste 
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& celle fin d’estre receve a la paix de |’Eglise ; Il a esté 
ordonné que la dite Susanne se presentera dans |’Eglise 
de la Paroisse de Torteval, les trois dimanches prochains, 
ou elle se tiendra debout durant tout le temps des prieres 
du matin, estant couverte d'un linceul blanc despuis les 
espaules jusques 4 la cheville des pieds, sa face descou- 
verte, et ayant en sa main une baguette blanche, et la 
dite Susanne, immediatement aprés la lecture de la 
seconde legon des dites prieres, dira le troisieme dimanche 
comme il suit :-— 

“ Mes amis, comme ainsy soit que moy, Susanne Corbel, 
n’ayant point eu la crainte de Dieu devant mes yeux, et 
n’ayant point esgard au salut de mon ame, ay despuis 
peu commis le hayneux crime de pailliardise, et ay eu 
deux bastards gemeaux, procrées de mon corps, au grand 
deshonneur de Dieu tout puissant, et au danger et detri- 
ment de ma propre ame, et au mauvais exemple de mes 
prochains; c'est pourquoy je suis marrie de tout mon 
coeur d’avoir commis ceste offense, et supplie le Dieu 
tout puissant qu'il me pardonne ce mien peché, et tous 
les autres que j'ay commis, et je promets qu’A l'advenir 
je n’offenseray jamais en cette sorte, et vous supplie, vous 
tous qui estes icy presents, de vous joindre avec moy, 
dans l’humble et cordiale priere que je fay 4 Dieu tout 
puissant en disant :—Nostre Pere, &c.” 

Epear MacCut.ocu. 

Guernsey. 


AMERICAN Worrtuiss (4% §, xii. 309, 375, 436.) 
—Oliver Hazard Perry, of the American navy, 
was born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1785, and 
died of yellow fever in August, 1819. James 
Jackson, Governor of Georgia, was a native of 
England, and went to America in 1772. He died 
in 1806, aged forty-eight. Daniel Webster was 
born January 18, 1782. He was Secretary of State 
from 1841 to 1843, and died Oct. 24, 1852. Win- 
field N. Scott was born June 13, 1786, and died 
May 29, 1866. Henry Clay was born April 12, 
1777, and died June 29, 1852. Edwin M. Stan- 
ton was born Dec., 1815. He was Secretary of 
War from Jan., 1862, to July, 1867, and died 
Dec. 23, 1869. *, A. Epwarps. 


“Dp 


towe” (4% §S. xii. 305, 396) is another form 
of the word “roll,” and has exactly the same 
meaning. It is in quite common use in Scotland, 
and is pronounced to rhyme with “now.” Among 
many quotations, I will only give one of the most 
beautiful :— 
** 0’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly loe the west ; 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lassie I loe best. 
There wild woods grow and rivers rowe, 
Wi’ mony a hill between, 
But day and night, my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean.” 
J. R. H. 
P.S. Would W. B. say “airt” is derived from 
“ard”? It may be. 
Cuampion” (4 §. xii. 


“Tue SPANISH 387, 


435.)—Surely J. R. H. must be in error when he 
says that this ballad, so well known to all admirers 
of Mrs. Hemans’s poems, is included in Mrs. | 











Or is this an instance of 
R. MC. 


Sigourney’s Works ! 
** American annexation ”? 


Bisnop STituincFieet (4 §. xii. 88, 157, 215.) 
—In Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting is a 
list of pictures done from the life by Mrs. Mary 
Beale in 1671-2, with the months in which they 
were painted. There were thirty-five paid for, 
besides several began and not paid for. Among the 
former were Dr. Stillingfleet. 

In 1674. “ Mr. Lely had one ounce of ultramarine, the 
richest at £4 10 per oz., in part of payments betwixt us 
for Dean of Cant. Tillotson and Dr. Stillingfleet, which 
he has done for me.” 

In 1676. “ May 19th, sent Mr. Lely an oz. of the richest 
lake in part payment for Mr. Dean of Cant. Dr. Stilling- 


| fleet’s and my son Charles’s picture, which he did for me.” 


Mrs. Beale died in Pall Mall, and was buried in 
St. James’s Church. Her son Bartholomew had 
no inclination for painting, and relinquished it for 
the study of physic, under Dr. Sydenham, and 
practised it at Coventry. 

Charles Beale, born 28th May, 1660, painted in 
oil and water. The weakness of his eyes did not 
suffer him to continue in his profession above four 
or five years. He lived and died over against St. 
Clement’s Church (Strand), at Mr. Wilson’s, a 
banker. Apert Burrery. 


“CrompB” (4% §. 

“ All earthenware shops and china shops {in Devon] 
are called by the middling class and peasantry clome or 
clomen shops, and the same in markets where earthen- 
ware is displayed in Devon are called clome-standings.”— 
Hone’s Every-day Book, ii. 826. 


xii. 209, 235, 317, 377.)— 


James Brirrey. 


207 


SHELLEY’s “ Cenci” (4% §S. xii. 328, 395.)—A 
tragedy called Beatrice Cenci has been performed at 
the Goldoni, in Florence, and at the theatres in 
Pisa, Pavia, Bologna, and in many other places. 
It is, in part, a translation from Shelley’s play, but 
some of the revolting truths have been suppressed, 
and Beatrice is represented as the victim of cruelty 
and religious bigotry. STEPHEN JACKSON. 

“Lvron” (4% §, xii. 452.)—Though evidently 
well acquainted with French, Crescent is wrong 
as to this word. It is a noun, and means “a jolly 
fellow ”—“ bon vivant, ou bien, homme vigoureux 
et déterminé.” In the first verse, le viola ought to 
be le voila, “ there he is”; unless CRESCENT meant 
to put la viola, implying that in Elba the Emperor 
for he was allowed to retain the title) attempted 
se distraire by playing the viol, or tenor-fiddle. 


R. E. A. 


“Hap I nor rounp,” &c. (4% §. xii. 309, 357, 
418.)—In answer to my friend Mr. Hoae, I beg to 
state that the composition of Sir Robert Aytoun, 
indicated above, is entitled “To his Forsaken 
Mistresse ” in John Playford’s Select Ayres, London, 
1659, Book I. This is the first appearance 
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of the poem so far as has been discovered, and as 
Aytoun died in 1638, I thought it well in both my 
editions of his Poems to preserve what seemed to 
be the author’s own designation of the verses. 
CHARLES Rocers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Tue De Qurncis, Earts or Wriyton (4 §. x. 
xi. passim ; xii. 57, 132, 269, 290, 329, 398.)—Mr. 
SmirH, in his article on the De Quinci family, 4 
§. xii. p. 290, states that the daughter of Robert 
de Quinci, who married John Lacy, Constable of 
Chester, left no issue. Had not John Lacy a 
daughter Maud, who married Richard de Clare, 
sixth Earl of Hereford, and second of Gloucester ? 

H. L. O. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

1. Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. Registra Quorundam 
Abbatum Monasterii S. Albani, qui seculo xv florvere. 
Vol. II. Registra Johannis Whethamstede, Willelmi 
Albon, et Willelmi Walingforde, Abbatum Monasterii 
Sancti Alban; cum Appendice, continente quasdam 
Epistolas,a Johanne Whethamstede conscriptas. Edited 
by Henry T. Riley, M.A., &c. 

. Monumenta Juridica. The Black Book of the Ad- 
miralty. Appendix, Part II. Edited by Sir Travers 
Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L., &e. 

3. Year-Books of the Reign of King Edward I. Years 
XXI. and XXII. Edited and Translated by Alfred J. 
Horwood. (Longmans & Co.) 

We place on record here these valuable additions to the 

noble series of Chronicles which continue to be published 

under the sanction of the Master of the Rolls, and defer 
to a more convenient opportunity offering some extracts 
which illustrate life and manners in the olden days in 

England. 


Elements of Mineralogy ; containing a General Introduc- 
tion to the Science, with Descriptions of the Species. By 
James Nicol. (Edinburgh, A. & C. Black.) 2 

PROFESSOR Nicou’s excellent work has reached a “ second 

edition.” We need not, therefore, commend it to the 

public further than to say that at this period of the year 
no better present could be made to a young mineralogist, 
who at no season could find a better guide through the 
first pathways of that interesting and important science. 

Biographical and Critical Essays, Reprinted from Re- 
news, with Additions and Corrections. Third Series. 
By A. Hayward, Esq.,Q.C. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mz. Harwarp's Essays are so well known and appre- 

ciated, that to praise them is unnecessary. His anec- 

dotal style is so familiar, that his articles never require 
the subscription of his name. The present volume con- 
tains papers (three of them with much additional matter) 
which have been already in print. The subjects are— 

The British Parliament ; German Archives; England 

and France; Lanfrey’s Napoleon; the Vicissitudes of 

Families ; the Lord Chancellors of Ireland ; the Second 

Armada ; and the Purchase System. A volume of plea- 

= or more instructive reading could hardly be found. 

= where difference of opinion may arise in a reader, 

e will not dispute the talent and ability of the writer. 








Tur New SHAKSPERE Socrety.—The present oppor- 
pwr 1s suitable for introducing to our readers the above 
lety. Its laudable views will be best explained by the 





following extracts from the Prospectus issued by the 


Director, Mr. F. J. Furnivall:—“It is a y -— to 
England that while Germany can boast of a Shakspere 
Society which has gathered into itself all its country's 
choicest scholars, England is now without such a Society. 
It is a disgrace, again, to England that even now, 257 
years after Shakspere’s death, the study of him has been 
so narrow, and the criticism so wooden, that no book by 
an Englishman exists which deals in any worthy manner 
with Shakspere as a whole, which tracks the rise and 
growth of his genius from the boyish romanticism or the 
sharp young-mannishness of his early plays, to the mag- 
nificence, the splendour, the divine intuition, whic 
mark his ripest works... . . Unless a man’s works are 
studied in the order in which he wrote them, you cannot get 
at a right understanding of his mind, you cannot follow 
the growth of it. ... We can mark out the great Periods of 
Shakspere’s work—whether with Gervinus and Delius we 
make Three, or, guided by the verse-test, with Bathurst 
(whom I follow), we make Four—and define the Character- 
istics of each Period. We could then put forth a Student's 
Handbook to Shakspere, and help learners to know him. 
This done, we can then lay hand on Shakspere’s text. 
First, discuss the documents: print in parallel columns 
the Quarto and Folio copies of such plays as have both, 
and determine how far the Folio should be altered by 
the Quartos, with special reference to Richard III. 
Secondly, discuss all the best conjectural readings, 
specially those of Mr. Howard Staunton, seeking for 
contemporary confirmations of them. Thirdly, led by 
Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, discuss the pronunciation of 
Shakspere and his period, and the spelling that ought to 
be adojed in a scholar’s edition of his Plays—whether 
that of the Quartos or Folio, Lyly, or any of Shakspere’s 
contemporaries, or, according to Mr. Howard Staunton’s 
suggestion, that of the authorized version of the Bible in 
1611, as having been revised and settled by sound scholars, 
and carefully printed... . . Lastly, we could nominate 
a Committee of three, two, or one, to edit Shakspere’s 
Works, with or without a second to write his Life. . . 
The Presidency of the Society will be offered to Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson, as the greatest living poet in England.” 
The List of Vice-Presidents already includes names of 
some “foremost men,” and we heartily wish them 
success in their noble work. 


M. Utnicn Ricnarp Desax asks :—‘‘ Does there exist 
in England, in public or private collections, any auto- 
graph letters of General Desaix, or any historical papers 
relative to that same General, who died, victorious, at 
Marengo, 14th June, 1800? Some such documents may 
exist among the letters and papers seized by Admiral 
Nelson’s cruizers at the period of the French expedition 
to Egypt, 1796-1800.” M. U. Richard Desaix, whose 
address is “Aux Minimes, 4 Issoudun (Indre), France,” 
wishes to obtain authentic and integral copies of the 
above-described letters and papers, for the purpose of 
publishing them in a complete edition of the “ Corre- 
spondence of General Desaix,”” which is now in prepara- 
tion. We shall be glad if M. U. Richard Desaix’s wish 
can be fulfilled by any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 


Mr. W. J. Haccerstone, Secretary and Librarian of 
the Free Library in the Borough of South Shields, has 
recently issued a Catalogue of that important collection 
of upwards of eight thousand volumes. The uses of this 
Catalogue extends far beyond the circle of the borough 
readers of all classes of the community; and its compila- 
tion reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Haggerstone, 
who has for “ aide-de-camp” Mr. Inkster, the Assistant- 
Librarian. 

Mr. Teco has published a Universal Almanack for 
all Time, which, by means of three beads on as many 
wires, fixed on an ornamental board, records the da 
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week, and month of the year.— Messrs. Virtue’s Fine- 
Art Almanac, for 1874, contains the usual Calendar, 
with a large amount of Shakspeare lore, the collecting 
and arranging of which are very creditable to the research 
and judgment of the compiler. 

J. T. would feel obliged by any correspondent to 
“N. & Q.” giving the publishers name of the following 
work: England in 1873, a Satire on the Times. By 
Juvenal Anglicanus.” 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose :— 

Bavayt’s Axcieyt Myrno.ocy. 3 vols. 4to. 


Mizraim ; or, the Astronomy of Ancient Egypt. By the late Frances 
Rolleston. 


Tue Stans axp tue Axcets. By the Author of“ Primeval Man.” 
Wanted by William Heane, High View, Cinderford, Gloster. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

E. C.—The parallel passages in Shakspeare and 
Anacreon,— 

“*O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek.” 

Romeo and Juliet, Act i. sc. 2. 
and Anak. x, have been often noticed. Not so often, perhaps, 
as Theocritus, Eidul. y, 12, and Brunck’s Analecta Vet. 
Poet. Greecorum, tom. iii., lviii. 

Guamis.— Before the battle at Preston Pans, the Mac- 
donalds, Camerons, and Stuarts respectively claimed to 
form the right of Charles Edward's order of battle. At 
the Chevalier’s entreaty, the Camerons and Stuarts with- 
drew their claims, but they won the true place of honour, 
by being the first to reach the enemy, and to play an im- 
portant part in a victory which was said to have been won 
in five minutes. 

U. U.—The lines— 

——“ Passions are like thieves, 
That watch to enter undefended places,” 
occur in Sir Robert Howard's tragi-comedy, The Blind 
Lady. This piece was printed (1660), but was never 
acted. 

J. Emmett should consult (being on the spot) the local 
guide and the people. “ A light heart and a thin pair of 
reeches” is contained in the reprint of Allan Ramsay's 
— Miscellany (by Crum, Glasgow, 1871), vol. ii., 
p. 168. 

T. 8.—The quotation refers to rather than repeats, a 
sentence in one of Walpole's letters to West (May, 1740) : 
—“‘lam persuaded that in a hundred years Rome will 
not be worth seeing; it is less so now than one would 
believe.” 

N. T.— 

** The timely dew of sleep.” 
Paradise Lost, iv., 614. 

E. H.— 

“ All that glisters is not gold.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act ii. sc. 7. 

J. L. T.—Because the serpent was sacred (as was also 
the cock) to AEsculapius. 

F. Mant.—Detta cannot find “ Prayer moves the arm” 
in Lord Selborne’s collection, as stated by you, p. 455. 
Will you give a more precise reference? 

A. (United Univ. Club).—Dr. Thirlwall took the degrees 
of B.D. and D.D. in 1840, and in the same year was 
created Bishop of St. David's. 

J. R.-—“ La Belle Jardiniére” is by Raffaelle. 

—— G, C——k still liver, and is a “‘ T. T.” 





——___ 


Cot. W—.—The letter has been forwarded. 
E. MacCutioce and W. T.— Next week. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor ”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








DAY, and the day following being a BANK HOLIDAY, 
NOTES axp QUERIES will be wey wey on WEDNESDAY, Decem- 
ber 24th. Advertisements for that date must be sent not later than 
lv a.m. on December 23rd so that the insertion may be ensured. 


POPULAR WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 





Small 8vo. 68. 


ELF HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct and 
Perseverance. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “ Lives of 
British Engineers.” 

“This admirable little volume, which Mr. Smiles has called ‘Self 
Help,’ has been appreciated as it deserves, for it is a book which must 
stimulate many a youth to form habits of temperance, frugality, and 
industry. It appeals to all the noblest sentiments that elevate man— 
duty, honour, and obedience "— Spectator. 

By the same Author, 


CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to “Self 
Help.” Small &vo. 6s. 
“A charming volume. In a small compass is compressed much 
sterling sense and advice, culled from all sources, ingeniously woven 
into a continuous whole.”—John Bull. 


III. 
The STORY of the LIVES 


ROBERT STEPHENSON, Railway 
Small 8vo. 62. 


of GEORGE and 


Engineers. Woodcuts. 


“A story worthy to be known by thousands, and issued ina form 
which will make it accessible by men of humble means who have 
especial right to be amone its readers ; we hope that no library open 
to working men will be without it.”— Examiner. 


IV. 
LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, with a History of 


Roads and Travelling in England. Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s. 


v. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, Iron Workers 


and Tool Makers. Small 8vo. 6s. 
VI 
A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. By 


SAMUEL SMILES the Younger. Woodcuts. Small 8vo. fs. 

“ A volume of the healthiest and most agreeable kind. Unaffected, 
vivacious. and rich in incident. It contains, moreover, a large 
amount of information; and in writing of well-known places, it is 
evident that the author sees with his own eyes and not through ‘the 
spectacles of books.’”— Pall Mall Gazette 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
(Copyright Edition.) 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. royal Svo. 158. cloth, 
HE PROSE and POETICAL WORKS of LORD 
BYRON. Collected and arranged with Notes by Scott, Jeffery. 
Wilson, Gifford, Crabbe, Heber, Lockhart, &c. With Notices of bis 


Life. By THOMAS MOORE, Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” & 
II. 
8 vols. 24mo. price One Guinea, 
The POCKET EDITION of the POETICAL 


WORKS of LORD BYRON. Bound and complete in a Case. 


** It would be difficult to select a more suitable or acceptable gn 
presentation. Each volume is beautifully printed and tastefully 
and enclosed in a handsome and portable casge.”— Court 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE ALBERT MONUMENT. 


Now ready, with 24 Plates and many Woodcuts, folio, 12/. 12s. 
Special Copies on Large Paper, in full morocco, 187. 18s. 


A Descriptive and Illustrated Account 


or 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


To 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
AT KENSINGTON. 


Consisting of Coloured Views and other Engravings of the Monu- 
ment and its Decorations, its Sculptured Groups, Statues, 
Mosaics, Architecture, and details of Metalwork, &c., 
designed and executed by the most eminent 
British Artists. 


With Descriptive Text by DOYNE C. BELL. 





List of INustrations — 


STATUE of the PRINCE. J. H. Foley, R.A. 
GENERAL VIEW of the MONUMENT. Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
R.A. 
Groups oF ScULPTURE. 


EUROPE. P. Macdowell, R.A, 

ASIA. J. H. Foley, R.A. 

AFRICA. W. Theed. 

AMERICA. John Bell. . 

AGRICULTURE. W. Calder Marshall, R.A 

MANUFACTURES, H. Weekes, R.A. 

COMMERCE, T. Thornicroft. 

ENGINEERING. J. Lawlor. 

POETS and MUSICIANS. H. H. Armstead. 

PAINTERS. H.H. Armstead. 

ARCHITECTS, J. B. Philip. 

SCULPTORS. J. B. Philip. 

CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY, MEDICINE, RHETORIC. H. 
Il. Armstead. 

GEOMETRY, GEOLOGY, 
J. B. Philip. 

PAITH, HOPE, CHARITY, HUMILITY, FORTITUDE, 
PRUDENCE, JUSTICE, TEMPERANCE. J. J. Redfern. 


PHYSIOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY. 


Mosaics. Clayton & Bell. 


SCULPTURE and ARCHITECTURE. 
PAINTING and POETRY. 
VAULT of the CANOPY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DgTaits—Sir G. G. SCOTT, R.A. 
Woopcurts sy J. W. WHYMPER, 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Now ready, price 9. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 





Now ready, price 9s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. 


A Narrative of its History and its People. 








New ready, price 98. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. 


Illustrated with about 200 ENGRAVINGS. 





Now ready, price 9s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. 





“ Every step of the way Mr. Thornbury has some interesting 
history or legend, some quaint memento of bygone days to 
Telate. "—Bducational Times. 


Now ready, price 98. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. 


“ The work is full of deep and abiding interest for all Britons. 
We know of no publication that promises to be of greater 
value.”—Norfolk News. 


Now ready, price 98. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. 


“ Very interesting, and well illustrated.”"— Queen. 





Now ready, price 98. 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. 





“ A very wonderful story.”— Leeds Mercury. 





Now ready, 684 pages, extra crown 4to. cloth, price 68. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 
Vol. I. A Popular Description of the Characteristics, Manners, and 
Customs of the Principal Varieties of the Human Family. 

By ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.5., 
President of the Royal hysical Society, Edinburgh. 
Illustrated throughout. 


“ As excellent and trustworthy as it is cheap and interesting.’’— 


nd old book overflows with information interesting alike to young 
an , 
An admirable work.”— Newcastle Chronicle 
“ The illustrations are admirable.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 
“ Abounds with interesting facts.”—Reading Mercury. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 


Now ready, Part Il. price 6d. a New and Revised Edition of 
THE WORLD OF WONDEBS: 


A Record of Things Wonderful in Nature, Science, and Art. 
Fully Illustrated. To be completed in 12 Parts. 


“A marvellous collection of marvels of all sorts."—Daily News. 
zo uite an inexhaustible treasury of information and "amusement 
fore ae inquiring mind.”— 
better adapted than this to open the mind of the young to 
a pereeption, of ae wonders of Nature, Science, and Art we do not 
know.”— 


Cc ASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN ; and all Booksellers. 
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A POPULAR eee: * Any WORKS OF GEORGE 


“ Let the tourist Oe. _ 1s to halt aptte 
that such a man cannot go walking about for ever, for the benefi 
le who are not gifted with legs so stout and eyes so jy 
ay it be long before he lays by his satchel and his staff, and ceases to 
— and instruct the world with his narratives of travels.”— 
ictator. 


Now ready, 5 vols. post 8vo. 58. each, 


GYPSIES of SPAIN: their Manners, 
Religion, and Language. By GEORGE BORROW. 


HE 
Customs, 
With Portrait. 
By the Same, 
The BIBLE in SPAIN: or, the Journeys, Ad’ 
ventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 


111. 
The —" the Gipsy, and the 


LAVENGRO : 
riest 
The ROMANY RYE: a __ to “ Lavengro.” 
v. 
WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
THE SHIRLEY PAMILY. 

Now ready. handsomely printed, in_1 vol. 4to. price 138. 6d., the 

nom i Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, with lllustrations, Coats 

of Arms, &c 

TEMMATA SHIRLEIANA ; or, the Annals of 

the Shirley Family, Lords of Nether Etindon, in the County of 

Warwick, and of Shirley, in the County of Derby. By EVELYN 
PHILIP SHIRLEY, > one 4 limited number printed, and but 
few for Sale. —Apply to JAS. Bookseller, 235, High Hol- 
born, of whom may he iY = many Scarce and Mey me 
Works on Family History, Heraldry, County Histories, and 
Topography. 


Just published, foap. 8vo. price 3a, 6d. 
W AVES and CAVES, and other Poems. 
CAVE WINSCOM, Author of “ Tsoé.” 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


Vy HITAKER’S ALMANACK, for 1874, is now 

ready, and may be had of every Bookseller, Stationer, and 
Newsvrender in the Country, and at all Railways. Price ls. sewed, or 
ls. 6d. neatly half bound 


NOW READY, No. II. of 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 
A SOCIAL AND LITERARY PERIODICAL. 


Two Tales of comsiderable length are begun and ended in each 
Number 

The Magazine is open to authentic Travel, to Biography, 
Papers on | opics of Social and General Interest. 

The New Quarterly Magazine contains more printed matter than 
any published Magazine. 

Contents of Number 2. 
TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. 
Author of “ Evelina.” 

SPLENDIDE MENDAX: a Novel. By John Dangerfield. 
RARE POTTERY and PORCELAIN. By Ludwig Ritter. 
SULLY : Soldier and Statesman 
WINTER in MADEIRA. 
ON the STAGE: a Story. 
SPIRITUALISM : a Note 

London : WARD, LOCK, & a ' — Warwick House, Paternoster 


By 


and to 


The 


YREEK and Latin Classics, Mathematical Books, 

A « few Philological and Patristic, Second-hand. with prices at 
tached. Send stamp for postage —W. HEATH, 407, New Oxford 
Street, London 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 

e Theological and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded, post free, 

: application.—32, Tabernacle Walk (uear Fimsbury Square), London, 

URIOUS OLD BOOKS.—WILLIAM DOWN. 

ING@’S Catalogue for December is now ready, post free.—74, New 
Street, Birmingham 








NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
N ESSRS. BAGSTERS CATALOGUE, 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster r Row. 
ENEALOGY and FAMILY HISTORY.— 
Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the Public Records and 
Private Sources—Informatien given respecting Armorial 
Estates, Advowsons, Manors, &c.—Transiation of Ancient Deeds 
Records— Researches made in the British Museum.—M. DOLMAN 
Esq., 2, Park Terrace. Haverstock Hill, London. * 
&c.—Book- 


y ORKS on TOBACCO, SNUFF, 
sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, &c., or Magaz 

Journals, or Newspapers, containing articles on the subject, are in 

to report such to the Office of COPE’S TOBACCO PLANT, 0, Lord 

Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


H. CARICATURES.—The remainder of 

e these celebrated Sketches are being bound up in 
Volumes, which can be obtained from the Booksellers. A Pros 

forwarded on application by letter to Mr GENT, 15, Westgate Terrace, 


South Kensington, S 
N ARION & CO., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, 
5\ have the largest and most varied stock of PHOTOGHAPHS on 
view, readily arranged for Inspection and Purchase. 

COLLECTIONS of PHOTUGRAPHS Collated, Mounted, Titled, 
and properly Bound. 

N. Bourne & Shepherd’s INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS are now 
sold at 6s. each 


BERLIN 1 P HOTOGRAPHIC ‘COMPANY. 


The largest ( Tiny of ORIGIN: AL PHOTOGRAPHS from 
ANCIENT and MUDERN PAINTINGS. 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Soe ae 
5, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 


J. GERSON, 
60, CORNHILL, E.C. (Corner of Gracechurch Street). 


NOTICE.—At J. GERSON'S DEPOT, 71, LONDON WALL, EG, 
the remaining Stock of Miscellaneous PHOTOGRAPHS will now be 
so old at greatly reduced prices. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 42, 5¢., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4e. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, is. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), yy to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel C rest Dies engraved from &, 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 74. Busines 
or Address Dies, from 38. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Seales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 

ee. 





(Estasisnep 1841. ) 


“The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, i4 8 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these ay completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, great ay | and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally wall canted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious ch 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its ees 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COCR EE eemeeeren and Sole Vendors, 
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